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Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-surface roll roof- 
ings. Made of best grade roofing-felt, thor- 
oughly saturated with high grade water- 
proofing material. Under surface protected 
by rot-proof sealed back. Tough, pliable, 
elastic, durable, and low in price. Easy to 
lay, no skilled labor required. Made in two 
weights, medium and heavy. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 
The most beautiful and enduring roll roofing 
made. Mineral-surfaced in art-shades of red, 
green, or blue-black. Has rot-proof seal back, 
Very popular for bungalows, cottages, garages 
and all farm buildings. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 

These “Giants” for wear and service are 
handsome enough for the expensive home, 
economical enough for small farm house or 
cottage. Their weather side is mineral- 
surfaced in beautiful shades of red, green, or 
blue-black. This fadeless mineral surface re- 
sists fire and never needs painting. Their 
base is extra heavy roofing-felt thoroughly 
waterproofed. Because of this extra-thick, 
extra-rigid base, these shingles can be laid 
right over the old roof—a big saving on re- 
roofing jobs. Size 8 x 123% inches. Are laid 
easily and without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or blue-black. 
Base is of the best grade roofing-felt. These 
shingles are staun hly weatherproof, hre- 
resisting and need no painting Size 8x 1234 
nie hes 

Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Four shingles to a strip. Mineral-surfaced in 
red, green, or blue-black. Come in two sizes 
—10 inches and 12% inches deep; both 32 
inches long. The: 12'%-inch Multi-Shingle, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, gives three-ply 
roof—the 10-inch gives two-ply roof. 


Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest development in the strip shingle. 
Mineral-surfaced in art-shades of red, green, 
or blue-black. Novel designs can be made by 
interchanging red strips with green, or red 
strips with blue-black. 


The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St., New York City 
In Canada 
The Barrett Company, Limited 
2021 St. Hubert St., 


Montreal, Que., Canada 
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“Yes, sir, that’s the Burton place. 
Wonderful what a difference new 
roofs make!” 


What Impression does your farm make? 


You take a lot of pride in your farm. You like to have passers-by say: 
“That’s a prosperous looking place.” There’s satisfaction, too, in know- 
ing your property will fetch a good price in case you ever want to sell. 
This in itself is reason enough for keeping up your place. And nothing 
adds so much to the appearance and value of a farm as freshly painted 
buildings, protected by attractive, colorful, weather-tight roofs. 


For your home a roof of Barrett Shingles. Their soft colors give 
you a roof that blends with the landscape and harmonizes with the 
architecture of your house. For barn, garage, implement shed— 
Barrett Roll Roofing. (Plain-Surfaced and Mineral-Surfaced). Barrett 
Roofs will add to the value and salability of your farm. 


Lasting Protection: Weather-tight, fire-resisting, no patching, no 
painting—a Barrett Roof is practically indestructible—off your mind 
for good and all. 

Sound Economy: The first cost is low and Barrett Roofings—Shingles 
or Roll—are easy and economical to lay. No skilled labor is needed. 

Call on the nearest roofing dealer. Ask him to show you Barrett 
Roofings. (Leading dealers have them.) He will gladly cooperate 
with you in working out your roofing problem, 


Send for Interesting Free Booklets 


Send us your address and we will mail you, absolutely free, a series of booklets that give 
valuable facts about our different types of roofing. These books also describe other 
products of great money-saving value. Drop us a postal card or brief letter—today! 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 
ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what’s 
what and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
fifty cents, one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 





Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deiiberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.’’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 
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“A Trio of ‘Conscientious 
Objectors’ ”’ 








received in our title contest and you 

can take our word for it that we had a 
difficult task in picking out the best and 
cleverest title. There were many hundreds 
of duplicates. Some of the very best titles 
were duplicated twenty-five to fifty times 
and for the final judgment, only those that 
were not duplicated were considered. Fifty- 
one titles were chosen and from these, by a 
process of elimination, the four winners were 
selected. 

The winning title, “A Trio of ‘Conscien- 
tious Objectors’’”’ was sent by Raynor T. 
McMullen, of Michigan, and the second, 
third and fourth prizes are awarded as 
follows: 

Second Prize: ‘‘The Sky-Pilot Peeps at 
the Milky Way,” Mrs. A. L. Lake, Maine. 

_ Third Prize: ‘Broadcasting and Listen- 
ing in,’’ Lincoln A. De Marey, Maine. 

Fourth Prize: ‘‘One Bawl, One Strike and 
Two Errors,’ R. A. Lieurance, Iowa. 

Other good titles deserving Honorable 
Mention are: 

‘Serious Outbreak of Foot and Mouth 
Complaint.” 

“Cow Justified, Preacher Horrified, Milker 
Mortified.”’ 

“Tut-Tut-Hank-Amen!”’ 


Aes two hundred thousand titles were 


‘Kicked, Kussed and Kaught.”’ 

“Bovinity, Divinity, Profanity.” 

‘‘Down but Not Out—of Trouble.”’ 

‘‘When the Third Shock Was Not Fatal.” 

Many hundreds of readers sent in ‘Don’t 
Ory over Spilled Milk,” ‘‘Shock Absorbers,”’ 
‘Keep to the Right,’’ and “Embarrassing 
Moments.” 

Our florists will -be interested to know that 
hundreds sent in ‘‘Say it with Flowers,’’ and 
our cartoonist will be interested to know that 
hundreds of ‘‘When a Feller Needs a Friend”’ 
were sent in. We received many titles from 
Canada, England, Mexico and Hawaii. We 
believe Our Folks enjoyed the contest and 
we expect to try another one later on, so 
watch out for it. : 





Good Things in July 


Our July paper will be so interesting that we 
hope not one of Our Folks will miss it. Espe- 
cially timely is Frank G. Moorhead’s article 
on “The Alarm Bell of the Revolution.” It 
will give a new slant on Patrick Henry. 
Radio is today so much in the limelight and 
so many folks want distance, that Howard 
M. Jenkins’s article on ‘A 1,500-Mile Reflex 
for $50’’ will be eagerly read. George M. 
Rommel writes upon the subject that is of 
popular interest ‘‘Where Price Fixing Has 
Worked.”” W. J. Spillman’s valuable article 
on ‘‘Mathematics, Hogs, Cattle and Chick- 
ens’’ is well worth reading twice. The story 
‘‘Jack’s Adventures’’ is completed in the 
July paper. ‘‘Jellies, Jams and Marmalades”’ 
by Sarah Tyson Rorer, the cooking expert, 
is an important special for our women folk. 

There are two articles in July in a lighter 
vein entitled ‘“‘Listen George’’ and ‘“The Fine 
Art of Raising Vegetables.’’ Other timely 
articles are: ‘‘Getting Rid of Tuberculosis,” 
which is of particular interest to stockmen, 
and ‘‘Making Poultry Lice Walk the Plank,” 
which will appeal to the poultrymen. 

Besides the above, we have: 

“The New South Haven Peach.” 

‘Making an Old Kitchen New.”’ 

‘How To Improve Your Home.” 

‘‘A Red, White and Blue Party.”’ 

‘The New Brown Swiss Champion.”’ 





t@ Entered as Second-class matter in ac- 
cordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post- 
offices at Philadelphia, Pa., Lima, Ohio, 
St. Louis, Mo., and La Crosse, Wis. 
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“Nature Pictures Without Films.” 
“Short Talk on Poultry Matters.” 
‘‘Family Reunions.” 
‘Latest Summer Styles.” 
‘*Pictures for Our Folks.”’ % 
“‘Snow’s Special Article.’’ 
‘National Service.” 
—and many others. 
The July cover has been painted by Conrad 
Linke and is of great historical interest. Do 
not miss the July Farm Journal. 





Perhaps There’s One for You 


Those of Our Folks whose subscriptions run 
out with this issue, will find in this paper an 
orange and black renewal blank which says 
“Your Subscription Has Now Expired.” Of 
course, we write every one ahead of time, but 
sometimes folks forget or put it off till the 
last minute, so as this will be the last number 
sent any one whose subscription expires with 
June, look at your address label on the cover, 
and if it says ‘‘U 24,” find the renewal blank 
in this paper and send it in with your dollar 
now, and so make sure of July and all future 
issues for four years to come. 








Straw Vote Figures 
Votes Counted to May 8, 1924 


Coolidge 20454 Debs 732 
La Follette $317 Smith 707 
Ford 6165 Underwood 638 
McAdoo 4799 Pinchot 443 
Johnson 3241 Borah 397 
Capper -2702 Lowden 271 
Bryan 1569 Watson 25 

Ralston 1314 Seattering 362 
Cox 1157 — 





Total 53,522 
Has your vote reached us. yet? 
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HE USCO Cord provides the 
owner of a light six or four 
with a fine appearing tire of ex- 
ceptional strength at a low first 
cost. 


Its rugged tread has proved a 
practical non-skid design on the 
famous USCO Fabric Tire. he 

U. S. Tires are the only tires 


USCO Cords are built in all in the world made of cords 
standard sizes. Particular attention  solutioned in raw rubber latex 
is called to the fact that the new 
USCO Cord is made in 30x 3 inch 
clincher as well as in 30 x 3% inch. 





United States Rubber Company 
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The best equipment for a farm is a man 
with love in his heart for his business. 
Without this he might as well shut up 
shop now. 


HE barn built by Howard Nichols, 

Aroostook county, Me. (The picture 

was in the January Farm Journal.) was 
destroyed by fire March 8. The splendid 
dwelling-house which was built very 
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two spots—were entirely killed off. This 
may sound fishy, but I saw it and was con- 


vinced. L. B. R. 
White snakeroot, a native woodland 


plant, is not only fatal to cattle, sheep and 
horses, but also poisons milk, causing a 
fatal human disease known as milk sickness. 
It.is interesting to note that during pioneer 
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North Carolina, white snakeroot still pre- 
sents an important problem. It is esti- 
mated by Purdue University that over 90 
per cent of the loss of grazing animals in 
woodland pastures in Indiana is due to 
white snakeroot. The first symptoms of 
snakeroot poisoning in animals is a “lazy” 
stage, during which the victim usually 
walks with a slow, awkward gait. This 

is followed by spasms of severe 





near the barn, was also destroyed. 
The total loss is estimated at 
$150,000. The cause of the fire is 
unknown. Six horses and twenty 
head of cattle also perished in the 
fire. 

Three hundred tons of fertilizer 
were bought co-operatively by 
farmers in Caldwell county, N. C., 
at a big saving. 

Egg-eating dog: Blow out the 
contents of a fresh egg, then fill it 
with mustard paste. Let the dog 
try that sort of egg for a change. 
Or, break one of the mustard eggs 
or a few addled eggs in his mouth 
when he steals eggs. That should 
soon make him sick of er - 0 

Old stovepipes make excellent 
cat guards for small trees and poles. 
Open the seam, put the pipe around 
the tree and then clamp the seam 
together again. For larger trees 
two pipes can be used. The pipe 
should extend about five feet from 
the ground. No cat can get over 
this. H.C. K. 


ness. A. 


Dalea, the new Iowa legume, 
recommended as a green manure 
crop, was tested on two farms in 
Scott county, Iowa, last year. On 
both farms it} was seeded with oats 
as a nurse crop. On one farm the 
Dalea grew to be a foot high before e 
the grain was cut, but it was killed 
by hot weather as‘soon as the grain 
was removed. On the other farm, 
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trembling that usually terminate in 
weakness, exhaustion. and death. 
Milk sickness in the human can 
probably be contracted by drink- 
ing the milk of snakeroot poisoned 
animals, or by using butter or 
cheese ‘made from the poisoned 
milk. Repeated deep cutting will 
kill this weed in grass lands. Mow 
frequently to prevent seeding in 
open spaces. This plant looks a 
little like boneset. If you can not 
identify the snakeroot, send a 
specimen to your state agricultural 
college. A. A. Hansen. 


Sweet clover isn’t nearly so hard 
to cure as alfalfa, Dwight Wells and 
Fred Thomas, two farmers of 
Pottawattamie county, Iowa, told 
me. Together they harvested a 
large acreage last year that they 
had sown with their oats. It made 
about a ton to the acre, and was fed 
to cattle and sheep. The very next 
day after the sweet clover was 
mowed it was thrown into wind- 
rows, then into the barn. In the 
winter it came out looking very 
brown, but it was excellent rough- 
age. It was so green when it was 
put in, that they had difficulty to 
“stick” the hayfork. Only the 
first year’s growth of the biennial 
sweet clover is desired as hay by 
these two men. They have not 
found the early growth of the 
second year satisfactory, and’ be- 
sides they are, too busy then with 
the corn. The first season’s crop 








the crop did not make very good 
growth, possibly due to too thin 
seeding. Let’s hear others on Dalea. 


A New England farmer has a labor-saving 
method of housing and caring for the hay- 
rack. On this farm there was a large open 
shed used for farm wagons and ron He 
put a couple of six-inch beams in the shed, 
where he could back the wagon under. He 
had an eye-bolt in each of the timbers to 
which a small set of ‘blocks can be attached 
to pull up the rack. There are also two 
stout cable chains to be hooked into rings 
when the rack is pulled up high enough. In 
this way, he shifts the rack over in a jiffy, 
without any help. C. 


_ Getting rid of weeds on a lawn may seem 
impossible, but I saw the job done easily 
last summer. A spraying machine was 
filled with a solution of 90 per cent water 
and 10 per cent nitric acid. This was sprayed 
over the entire lawn so the surface was 
saturated. About! three hours were then 
given for the acid to penetrate to the weed 
roots and destroy them. The grass roots 
were so much deeper that no acid reached 
them to harm them in that time. The 
lawn was then sprinkled with a 10 per cent 
sodium carbonate solution. The carbonate 
also tended to kill the weeds, but also 
neutralized the nitric acid, producing sodium 
nitrate, a distinct fertilizer. In a short time 
the grass came up more luxuriantly than 
ever before and the weeds—except in one or 


days large numbers of the early settlers 
throughout the Ohio River Valley perished 
from milk sickness and the loss of livestock 
was exceedingly heavy. The discovery that 
white snakeroot is a dangerously poisonous 
plant and the cause of milk sickness and 
heavy losses of livestock was made only 
recently. Wherever there are wooded 
pastures in the states. bordering on the 
Ohie River and in Tennessee and Western 








Farmer, to city gardener: 
don’t you try raising poultry? 
City Gardener: ‘“‘I tried it last year 
but the durn chickens scratched it 
all out” 


“Why 











White snakeroot, a plant that poisons animals directly, 
and people who drink milk from poisoned cows 


makes no conflict with corn plow- 
ing. Better try the crop. G.H. 


An old farmer gave me a new 
idea in cutting clover last year. He had 
several acres of clover that had made a 
heavy growth and it seemed likely to lodge 
and tangle before it was ready to cut. Here 
is what he did: He hitched a pair of horses 
to a twelve-foot pole and went ‘around and 
around the field in a direction opposite to 
the way the mowing-mnachine would run. 
This laid the whole of the clover dewn in 
one direction. When he was ready to cut 
it, a week or two later, it had partly straight- 
ened up, so the cutter-bar of the mower 
slipped under and cut every stem clean. 
Instead of a ragged-appearing field, it was 
as smooth as a lawn. C.H.C. 


Because the seed shatters badly, sweet 
clover is difficult to harvest as a seed crop. 
To overcome this, William Konneg and 
Chris Jensen of Pottawattamie county, 
Iowa, ran the harvester at night. They cut 
sixty acres this way las: year and threshed 
a good crop of seed that otherwise — 
have been lost. Just as soon as the dew 
began to fall one of the men would mount 
the self-binder, and because of a good moon, 
he could run the binder all night. Konneg 
and Jensen are thrifty Danes not long over 
from the old country. The harvesting 
lasted several nights, but it was worth the 
effort, they told me, for sweet clover seed 
sold for a good price. G. RH. 
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Permanent Farm 
Construction 


The wise farmer today uses concrete wherever 
possible in building and construction work on the 
farm. He knows it is strong and enduring, expense- 
proof, fire-proof, and will withstand the most ex- 
treme weather conditions. 



























Concrete barns, silos, dairy houses and other farm 
buildings withstand the fury of the cyclone or 
tornado when other less substantial structures are 


demolished. 


When you decide to do concrete construction work, 
be sure you use Lehigh Cement. 





It isa reliable, quality product, stocked by thousands 
of dealers, ready when and where you need it. 


In 1923 over 16,000,000 barrels were used, the 
product of our 16 mills from coast to coast. 


Look for the blue-and-white sign of your Lehigh 
dealer and be assured of quality and real service. 
a 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. SPOKANE, WASH. 


New York, N.Y. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Buffalo, N.Y. New Castle, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Kansas City, Mo. Mason City, Iowa Minneapolis, Minn. 
Omaha, Neb. Richmond, Va. 





GH—THE NATIONAL CEMENT 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 


yright, 1924, by Wilmer Atkinson Company 
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High Farming at Elmwood 
By T. Webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
I was very much struck with an 


article you printed last month, point- 

ing out the two types of farming that may 

be carried on, and the characteristics of 
each.* 

From what I have seen and heard, it 

appears to me that the type of farming 

that is carried on, on a given farm, is 


help at cutting time. The chestnut enter- 
prise was wiped out clean when the chestnut 
blight went through this section some fif- 
teen years ago. 

There are many farmers who are perfectly 
satisfied to stick to the standard farming 
type of their state and neighborhood, no 
doubt, and many more who are actually 
unhappy unless they are trying something 
different—diversification if they live in 


Good Workmen 
By-Walt Mason 


HEN I am sick, in punk condition, 

W when I am lame and blind and 
halt, I hire the city’s best physician, 

then if I die it’s not my fault. The big 
physicians charge like thunder, they charge 
each time they draw a breath, but they give 
value for the plunder; they show us how 
to sidestep death. When my old 
auto’s in a panic, with many doodads 





not so much the result of climate ér 
soil as it is the age and temperament of 
the man who is running it. I know 
from my own case that I often am 
tempted to throw out the well-estab- 
lished rotations and diversified prod- 
ucts of Elmwood farm, and go in for 
some specialty that seems to offer the 
chance of making a lot of money quick. 

As I analyze it, that is because I am 
young and impatient, and I am ready 
to take the increased risk of disaster 
for the chance of bigger profits. 

Of course I shall not do anything of 
the sort, since I am only running the 
farm for Jacob Biggle, and the products 
he wants raised are our regular corn- 
wheat-oats-hay-potatoes-milk-eggs. As 
your article last month said, this is not 
a combination that will ever make us 
rich; but neither will it ever throw us 
down altogether, as happens every so 
often to the one-and-two-crop boys. 

Probably when I am older I will be 
better satisfied ' to stick to what we 
have. And on the other hand I may 
never outgrow the impulse to jump 
into apples, or asparagus, or ducks, or 





breaking loose, I hire the very best 
mechanic that our small village can 
produce. He has no conscience when 
he charges, or so, ods-fish, I sometimes 
think; but he can fix our boats and 
barges when they are strictly on the 
blink. Some other gents might do it 











It’s hard to get a good watch dog that won’t 
chase the cat 


cheaper, but when we count the final 
cost, we find expenses running deeper; 
the tinhorn workman is a frost. The 
tinhorn workman badly botches all 
things entrusted to his care; he spoils 
our pants and hats and watches, and 
bungles when he cuts our hair. When 
I decide to paint my stable, I’ll hire a 
Titian at his best, some grand old 
master, amply able to make all rivals 
seem a jest. I patronize the ablest 
baker that in this country hamlet 
dwells, and when I die my undertaker 
must be the one who’s wearing bells. 


The Farm Journal says: 
Make no mistake—the flapper who 
says, ““Ask Mother” means “No.” 
» » 
Something every woman has to de- 








mushrooms, and ‘clean up” in a few 
years. I mention mushrooms particu- 
larly, because a whole neighborhood not far 
from here specializes on these edible fungi, 
and quite a few men have a well-established 
and very profitable business. Whether you 
can call it farming is another question, of 
course. 

Judge Biggle himself in his younger days 
did not hesitate to try special crops at 
Elmwood on a big scale. At one time or 
another he was raising potatoes, straw- 
berries, Kieffer pears, Paragon chestnuts, 
and asparagus, and in the last two years I 
know he has been itching to go into Mam- 
moth French White Jerusalem artichokes 
by the acre. The asparagus was very profit- 
able for several years, I believe, but petered 
out when it became impossible to get good 


—_—. 


* This was George M. Rommel’s article called “Just What 
Are We Farming For?’’, on page 10 of the May Farm 
Journal. —Edilor. 


one-crop country, or some specialty if they 
are in diversified districts. As I said above, 
I believe it is a question of temperament and 
age. T. Webb. 





Wealth is honorable, and may be used 
most blessedly when men regard themselves 
as stewards of it, and not as owners; when 
they know how to acquire without avarice, 
and spend without grudging. Farrar. 





In one of his occasional fits of energy, Peter 
Tumbledown cut down last winter the two 
dead chestnut trees that have stood for years 
in the middle of one of his fields. However, 
in the regular Tumbledown way, Peter never 
got the wood cut up, and the trees are still 
lying there; that makes the space that Peter 
has to plow around about five limes as big as 
it was before. 


OS ee en 


cide for herself: which ice-cream flavor. 
» w 
Surplus capital is the thing the lack of 
which we haven’t got nothing else but. 
» WY 
We never really understood what was the 
matter with China till we took up this 
Mah-Jongg game. Now we know. 
» w 


Centuries of experiments in clothing have , 


failed to give woman a suitable place to 
strike a match to light the kitchen range. 
» » 

Why must people go to Europe for the 
mud baths, while the Missouri River flows 
right through the middle of the U.S. of A.? 

» 

Uncle Levi Zink says he put up a scare- 
crow so efficient that it not only scared off 
every crow that saw it, but one crow was 
so frightened that he brought back the 
corn he had stolen three days before. 
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HE eighth wonder of the world is 
being carved in a solid mountain of 
granite sixteen miles from 
Atlanta, Ga. The Colossus of 


mene te Frank G. Moorhead 





By 
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The Eighth Wonder 


ee 





——— 


work being carried on, on such a gigan- 
tic scale? A thousand feet back from 
the base of Stone Mountain is 
a frame studio. In it is a bas- 





Rhodes collapsed 200 years 
before Christ and lay in ruins a 
thousand years. The Parthe- 
non of Greece, “whose marble 
figures were the most perfect 
sculpture ever produced,” has 
been dismantled. The Pyra- 
mids of Egypt are slowly 
crumbling. he marvelous 
temples which adorned the 
Nile are shattered. The Ro- 
man Colosseum is only a shell. 
But the Confederate Memorial 
monument, at Stone Moun- 
tain, will furnish a foothold for 
Gabriel when he shall blow his 
horn. 

When it comes to making a 
figure on horseback as tall as 
an eighteen-story office build- 
ing and as imperishable as the 
Rock of Gibraltar—that’s go- 
ing some. Gutzon Borglum is 
“going some” at Stone Moun- 
tain, and will be for the next 
three or four years! 


RIVING east from At- 

lanta, the traveler comes 
upoma natural wonder; a huge 
mountain of granite, a verita- 
ble wart upon the face of Nature. It rises 
from a level plain, 1,000 feet high on the 
steep side, a mile long, seven miles around 
the base and a mile to the summit on the 
sloping side. It is the largest solid body of 
granite in the world. Its foundations un- 
derlie almost half the state of Georgia. 

On the cliff side of this mountain tiny 
figures, no larger to the naked eye than 
sidewalk ants, may be seen. They are 
sculptors and quarrymen at work. A patch 
of white, no larger than milady’s kerchief, 


. conceals others. What seems to be a mere 


thread breaking the perfect continuity of 
the granite, beaten black on the surface by 
the storms of millions of years, is-a huge 
sidewalk or stairway by which the men 
ascend and descend. Here is being quar- 
ried and carved the imperishable monu- 
ment to the Lost Cause. : 

The visitor to Stone Mountain today will 
find the head of a grey-bearded man, kindly- 
looking though stern, looking out from this 
granite mountain, some 300 feet below the 
top, some 300 feet above the base. White 
markings upon the cliff show that this_man 
is to be a-horseback. The tarpaulin under 
which the sculptors work nearby 
conceals the features of two other 
men which will shortly be revealed 
to view. 

The head already visible is that 
of General Robert E. Lee, idol of 
the Southland. It is remarkably 
lifelike, though one must come 
directly in front of it to catch the 
full resemblance. It embraces an 
area twenty-five feet square. The 
liat-brim is nearly thirty-four feet 
across. From the tip of Lee’s 
beard to the tip of his nose is five 
feet, and from the coat collar up to 
the crown of the hat the distance 
measures about twenty-two feet. 
When the figure, on horseback, is 
completed it will stand 185 feet high. 
At the deepest place (the horse’s 
chest) the depth will be about 
twenty feet; from that it will range 
down to four feet, the depth in the 
hat crown. How is this wonderful 





© Publishers Photo Service 
The side of Stone Mountain, Atlanta, as it will appear when 
Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor, shown in the foreground, has 

finished his work of carving the giant figures 
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Working on top of Lee’s hat. It took 

twenty-two thousand drill holes to 
outline Lee’s hat and head 





relief model of the mountain, 
showing its exact contour. 
Modeled into this are the fig- 
ures of General Robert E. Lee, 
General ‘Stonewall’ Jackson 
and President Jeff Davis, as 
they are to be carved into the 
mountain. In a nearby studio 
is a large projecting machine, 
something like the magic lan- 
tern of childhood’s days. Into 
this machine is fitted a glass 
slide, no more than three or 
four inches in size, upon which 
is outlined the face of Lee, the 
head of the horse, or whatever 
part of the group is to be 
worked upon. 


T night a powerful electric 
light projects the markings 
through this little slide, mag- 
nified many times, upon the 
sheer surface of the black 
granite mountain. Men come 
down over the mountainside in 
cattle-slung chairs or supports, 
and paint these markings white 
with huge brushes, so that 
they will be visible in the day- 
time. The quarrymen and the 
sculptors work within and around these lines 
to make their carved figures stand forth. 

In the central group are Lee, Jackson and 
Davis a-horseback, with four others high 
in the Confederate leadership, to be named 
by a commission composed of the state 
historians of the thirteen Confederate States; 
with sixty-five more Confederate generals, 
five from each of the thirteen states, and 
some 1,000 other military figures’ trailing 
away into the distance. It will be the army 
of the Confederacy and its march, led by its 
great chieftains, across a mountain of 
granite, to last as long as time shall be. 

Actual work on the memorial was n 
on June 18, 1922. The head of General 
was finished and unveiled on January 19, 
1924, the 117th anniversary of the birth of 
the Confederacy’s great commander. The 
heads of Jackson and Davis are to be un- 
veiled on June 3. Mr. Borglum promises 
the full figure of Lee, a-horseback, finished, 
ready for unveiling, by the fall of 1924, and 
the entire central group, of seven figures, 
completed within three years, or less. The 
entire memorial is expected to consume 
seven years and to cost $3,500,000. Inci- 
dentally, Congress ‘has authorized 
the coinage of five million special 
half-dollars, which will be sold 
for $1 each, by which it is 
hoped to raise $2,000,000 for" the 
completion of this work. 


1B bpscengee jar nine the central 
group of the memorial sculp- 
ture it is planned to quarry a huge 
Memorial Hall out of the solid 
granite. Thirteen incisions will be 
‘ made for removing the granite and 
when the hall is finished these open- 
ings will form the windows and 
central entrances, thirteen in num- 
ber, each one dedicated to a Con- 
federate state. The length of Me- 
morial Hall will be 320 feet, running 
parallel with the face of the preci- 
pice. It will go back into the 
mountain sixty feet deep and will 
be forty feet high. Floor, walls and 


Continued on page 38) . 
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decided to contribute $25,000 per annum 








for three years to the American Cotton 








HE 1923 “Intentions to Plant” 
repon of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the first of its kind, was 
well received by nearly everybody in most parts of the country. 
There was one exception. “Cotton News” did not like the 
plan, so far as it related to cotton. This paper, published first at 
Lexiugton, 8S. C., and now at St. Matthews, S. C., is the official 
organ of the American Cotton Association. At various times 
during the year, Cotton News carried articles attacking the plan. 


A Record in Lawmaking 


On January 21, 1924, Senator Harris, of Georgia, formerly Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Census, introduced a bill (8.2112) 
in the Senate providing “that hereafter the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall discontinue acreage reports based on farmers’ 
intentions to plant cotton” and so on. 

The next day the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
reported the bill favorably without a formal hearing and the 
following day, January 23, the Senate passed 


Association, for the account of the boll- 

weevil campaign, in accordance with the 

request contained in your letter of July 14. With kind regards, I am, 
Sincerely Ane 

(Sed.) E. H. Gary. 


There is no reason that I know of why the United States Steel 
Corporation should not give the American Cotton Association any 
amount it pleases for any purpose whatsoever at any time, nor 
any reason why the Association should not take the money and 
make such use of it as it regards proper. The United States Steel 
Corporation is undoubtedly interested in farming because the 
prosperity of farmers affects all business. 


The Association Membership 


Well, how about the other backers of the American Cotton 
Association? If the association is entitled to speak for cotton 
farmers, a list of the membership should include a lot of cotton 

farmers. Cotton News of February 15, 





the bill and sent it to the House. Congress- 
man Swank of Oklahoma, had introduced 
an identical bill in the House (H. R. 5842). 
The House Committee on Agriculture held 
hearings on February 14, 15 and 16 which 
were duly published and on March 27 re- 
ported the bill favorably. It will probably 
become a law. At the same time the pro- 
ponents of this measure saw to it that the 
annual appropriations bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture contained a similar 
provision before it was reported to the 
House. They were not going to let the pig 
get away down that alley. 


What Is the American Cotton 
Association? 


However, the leading agricultural editors of 


etc. 


article. 





In this article Mr. Rommel tells ex- 
actly why cotton was left out of the 
1924 ‘Intentions to Plant’”’ report of 
the Department of Agriculture, which 
included such staples as wheat, corn, 


Some folks will say this is nothing to 
get “het up’”’ about; that you never can 
tell from the ‘Intentions to Plant’’ re- 
port what the acreage will be anyway. 
(This is no doubt true, and for a very 
good reason.) No matter how it works 
out, though, farmers are certainly en- 
titled to all the facts they can get. 

Just why industrial interests show 
such concern over the reports is not 
hard to understand after reading this 


1924 published a list of 250 sustaining 
members, ‘too long to be quoted here, only 
seventy-three of whom reside in states 
which grow cotton. There may bea dozen 
or so farmers among the membership in 
South Carolina—I! know some of them to 
be farmers—but the great majority even 
in the cotton states sre bankers, fertilizer 
dealers, show manufacturers, cotton mill 
owners, cotton brokers and so on. Farmers 
are hard to find. 


Contributors to Boll-Weevil 
Campaign 
So much for that. If the American Cotton 
Association and Mr. Wannamaker do not 


represent the cotton farmers, whom do they 
represent? 








the South were strong for the ‘Intentions 

to Plant.”? Carl Williams of Oklahoma, Tait Butler of Tennessee, 
C. A. Cobb of Georgia and Clarence Poe of North Carolina were 
continually publishing articles and writing editorials in favor of 
the Department plan. Poe even went so far as to demand 
that his name be removed from the list of directors of the 
American Cotton Association. 

These men and others generally recognized as farm leaders in 
the South said that they wanted to see estimates of intentions to 
plant published by the Department for cotton as well as for 
tobacco, corn, sweet potatoes and so on, but the American Cotton 
Association said, “‘No.’’ Isn’t it about time to ask who and what 
the American Cotton Association is ? 

Let’s have it. It’s all down in black and white in Cotton News. 
The editor of Cotton News is Harvie Jordan. As I have said, Cot- 
ton News is the official organ of the American Cotton Association, 
of which the president is J. 8S. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 8. C. 

No one questions the honesty of purpose or the sincerity of 
either Jordan or Wannamaker. Jordan has been somewhat quies- 
cent in recent years, but Wannamaker is inveterately industrious. 
He is a trémendous letter-writer, and he has set himself the task 
of making the cotton farmer prosperous if he can. He wants to 
have the boll-weevil exterminated and he wants to see cotton selling 
for fifty cents a pound; not just once, but all the time. He thought 
of a plan for developing demonstration farms all over the Cotton 
Belt to show farmers what could be done with arsenical mixtures to 
poison the boll-weevil, and in 1923 he got together a fund of $66,331 
to be used in an anti-boll-weevil campaign. I do not know how 
effective this campaign has been. 
quite serious in 1923. 

Mr. Wannamaker and the American Cotton Association have 
been able to enlist the interest and financial aid of some promi- 
nent men in this campaign. Witness this letter from Judge E. 
H. Gary, chairman of the board of the United States Steel 
Corporation, which was published in Cotton News: 


New York City, July 25, 1923. 
American Cotton Association, 
St. Matthews, 8. C. 
In view of the large, friendly and favorable business relations between 
our Companies and the cotton industrialists of the country, we have 


Reports of weevil damage were 


Of the 250 sustaining members, 128 are 
Gun New York City—a working majority according to all rules 
of business. None of these men or firms are known. to fame as 
farm leaders, but their names are “household words’ in Wall 
Street and on the New York Cotton Exchange. They are among 
the top liners in the list which contribute1 to the Boll-Weevil 
Campaign Fund of 1923 which was published in Cotton News of 
March 15, 1923. 


Here are the subscribers to amounts of $2,500 or more: 
J. lL. Livermore.:.......% $5,000 Japan Cot. Trad. Co., Ltd. $2,500 


Stephen M. Weld & Co... 5,000 Gwathmey & Co......... 2,500 
Geo. M. McFadden & Bro. 5,000 Springs & Wo.>.......... 2,500 
Alex. Sprunt & Son...... 5,000 p nenat Hammil & Co.. 2,500 
Anderson, Clayton & Co.. 5,000 Lesser-Goldman Cot. Co.. 2,500 
H. Hents @€ Co.......... 5,000 Hubbard Bros. & Co..... 2,500 


That totals $45,000, which is about two-thirds of the entire 
amount collected; of the whole amount of $66,331, only $700 came 
from outside New York City, according to the statement in 
Cotton News which I am quoting. 

So far as I know, these men all subscribed to the work of the 
American Cotton Association from motives of public interest be- 
éause they believed that they could help thereby to put the cotton 
crop on a better basis, and they are all interested in the cotton 
crop in every conceivable way except production. 

Now, as to acreage figures, the American Cotton Association 
publishes crop forcasts of its own; even intentions to plant. 


Unreliable Figures 


In Cotton News for February 1, 1923 appeared a compilation of 
answers from the cotton states to the question “What per- 
centage of cotton acreage will be planted, cultivated and harvested 
compared to 1922? This showed a decrease of 4.4 per cent. 
Some ten weeks later the Department of Agriculture figure came 
out, showing an increase of 12 per cent, and the Government 
acreage report in July showed an actual increase of 12.6 per cent. 
On December 1, 1923, Cotton News, under the heading “Figures 
That Spell Cotton Famine,” published an estimate of 9,480,000 
bales as the 1923 cotton crop of the United States, This was 
Continued on page 36 
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‘Jack's Adventures’ gare Lura E. Bennett 


Illustrated by J. M. Clifton 





OEE = |e) A two-part story—Part I 





face, his clothes were dusty, but she 
ror 


decided he was no one of whom to be in 





HE engine choked, coughed, stran- Pg G 

gled, coughed again, and the low- UW) 
hung, yellow roadster came to a 

standstill. As if that was not enough, bang! went a tire. 

“Misery likes company,” murmured Dudley Martin, sliding 
from his seat to interview the engine. 

“What choked her, Dud?” asked Jack Allen, pausing to shake 
his fist at the flat tire. ‘You either feed her too much or starve 
her.”’ 

“Her ration was regular all the time,’ replied Dudley, scowling 
at the dead engine. He caught the crank, spinning it around. 
Another cough and wheeze, then silence. Jack glanced at the 
indicator. 

“This thing registers two gallons. It said the same thing two 
hours ago. I'll bet her ‘grub’ has ‘gin’ out,’”’ and he proceeded to 
inspect the gas-tank. 
“Tee-totally, Dud!” 

“How far back was 
that filling station?” 

“‘A million miles, more 
or less,” returned Jack, 
and began to sing: 
“You’re a million miles 
from Nowhere, when 
you’re one little—”’ The 
singer dropped behind 
the car, as a handful of 
dirt left Dudley’s hand. 
“Shut up!” he flung 
along with the dirt. “TI 
say, Jack, where are 
we?” 

“In the Sahara, I 
think. A sand-storm 
just passed over,” ans- 
wered Jack, peeking over 
his bulwark. 

Dudley looked at the speed- 
ometer. “A hundred and one 
miles! We’ve about forty more to 
go, to get to Aunt Lucy’s. Well, 
oldtimer, who goes for gas?” 

“Please, sir, I'd just as soon 
repair the damage to the tire, 
sir,” returned Jack, his hands 
clasped in a devout manner. 

“We'll flip,” and Dudley pro- 
duced a nickel. ‘Heads or tails?’’ 
‘Heads, and you go,” returned 


Dudley flipped, and heads won. 

“All right,” he said, “I can get a ’am sandwich when I get there. 
So long.”’ 

“Gosh! Dud, I’d just as soon go.”” The reference to a ’am sand- 
wich made his stomach sit up and take notice. 

“Goodby, Jack. I hope you have the tire up when I get back,” 
and Dudley started off at a brisk pace, 

“Nasty business,” muttered Jack, as he took out the tools, and 
began his job. He finished, and no Dudley was in sight. “Jackie, 
your stomach is crying for refreshments. I wonder—” He looked 
about. Across the fields was a substantial looking farmhouse. He 
dug his hands in his trousers pockets. A surprised look swept over 
his face. He felt in the pockets of his coat, and produced a quarter. 
He whistled. He had forgotten to bring any money! Then he 
frowned. ‘‘All right, Jackie,” he told himself; “I foresee an 


adventure. Aunt Lucy’s is too slow for me. I'll show myself and- 


everybody else, that I can start out with a quarter, and work my 
“a. a hundred miles, home.” 

aking a card from his pocket, he wrote: ‘Dud: Sometime, 
somewhere, we shall meet again. Shoot me for a deserter then, 
if you like. Do not look for me, for I will not bé found. Jack.”’ 
Placing the card on the car seat, and laying a stone on it to attract 
Dudley’s attention, he vaulted over the fence and swung off across 
the fields in the direction of the farmhouse. 


AIDA CARLETON threw herself into a chair near the 

kitchen door, literally tired out. “Oh, dear! I wish mother 
was here. The floor needs sweeping, all those strawberries to 
can, and five cows to milk tonight. Oh, dear!’ A tear rolled over 
one cheek, another; and then a perfect deluge. 

A light tap on the screen door startled her. Hastily wiping 
her tears away, she turned about and encountered the gaze of a 
strange young man. He raised his cap. “I beg your pardon. 
You are in trouble? Can I assist you?” 

Maida first thought him a tramp, but he looked too well-dressed 
for a real tramp. To be sure, there were grimy smudges on his 





Hastily wiping her tears away, she encountered the 
Jack. gaze of a strange young man 


fear. “If you know how to sweep, can 
strawberries, and milk cows, you can assist me,” she answered, 
dashing aside a tear that would not be held back. 

“Is that your only trouble?” he inquired. ‘That is easy. Now 
with me, I am in trouble—a serious trouble.’’ Maida’s look was a 
question, so placing his hand in the region of his stomach, he con- 
tinued: “There is a terrible feeling of emptiness within me, and I 
have but a lone quarter with which to remedy my complaint.” 
His glance took in the large pan of delicious looking strawberries 
on the table. “If I could—if you would exchange some of that 
rs fruit for my quarter, I am sure I could do anything 
or you.” 

Maida laughed, and held open the screen door. ‘Come in 
please. I believe I haven’t had 
any lunch either.” 

Jack entered and, while he 
washed at the kitchen sink, he 
also watched the deft fingers of 
the girl, as she hulled and washed 
the berries. In a very short time, 
the table was set with bread, 
butter, cold ham, strawberries 
and cream, and a wonderfully 
good-looking cake. 

When the keen edge 
had vanished from 
Jack’s appetite, he said: 
“This is a lunch fit for 
a king.” 
Maida smiled, and 
wrinkled her -nose. ~ “I 
am sick of strawberries.” 
His hands went up in 
mock horror. “Shocking! how 
can you?” 

She wrinkled her nose again. 
“Tf you had to pick, wash, can, 
preserve, and a dozen other things 
with them; milk cows, separate 
milk and all that, you would get 
sick of them, and everything else.” 

The wonder in his face was 
genuine. “Do you really do all 
that?” 

She nodded. “Mother went 
away a week ago, to help care 
for an aunt, who is ill. The day 
after, father wrenched his ankle 
badly, and we have no hired man 
at present, so I have it all to do, and look after father besides.” 

Jack was thinking. ‘‘Would you hire me to help you? I am 
honest, but I’m ‘broke.’ I think I could learn to do all these 
things you mention.” 

Maida saw that he was serious. “I will speak to father, pres- 
ently,” she said. “I think he is asleep now. You may help hull 
these berries, and we will consider your lunch paid for.” 

“You are very kind,” he answered, his eyes following the trim 
figure as she moved about. 

Presently, there was a call from another room, and Maida went 
in answer. Jack worked steadily at the berries, and when she 
returned the pan was empty. 

“Father says, if you do not look as if you would rob or murder 
us, or burn the buildings, he will give you a dollar a day and 
your board.” 

“Done!” Jack exclaimed. ‘I am yours to command.” 





t Tpoee:-~ across the field came the putt, putt, puttering of an auto- 
mobile. Maida glanced out of the window, and Jack glanced 
over her shoulder. ‘There is a small yellow car on the other road,” 
she announced. “Seems to be just starting off. Must have 
broken down.” 

“Um, probably. I imagine those machines are troublesome.” 

“Our ‘Liz’ very seldom bothers,” she said, returning to her work. 

Maida was a good teacher, and that afternoon, Jack learned to 
pick, wash, can and preserve strawberries. ‘What shall I call 
you?” she asked, and he replied: “My name is Jackson. You 
may call me that, for I understand servants are called by their 
surname.” 

“Jackson, I see the cows are up. Will you go and let down 
the bars?” : 

“With pleasure,” he answered, and started’ toward the barn. 

The bars proved a puzzle to Jack. “How do I let you down? 
he questioned. Finally it wasdone. One inquisitive heifer decided 


2 Continued on page 52 
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Small 


Farm labor scarce 





Acreage Reduced 


3,000,000 acres less winter wheat—Ten per cent less 
spring wheat—Fifteen per cent less rye 








tion, the high cost producer giving way first until a balance 

is established where current price approximates cost of .pro- 
duction. This does not mean holding products off the market 
but it means a transfer of labor from one kind of production to 
another. That is one of the things that is happening now, and 
it is a hopeful sign for agriculture as a whole, however painful the 
process is to the individual. 

The drift from farms to cities is still in evidence. Young men of 
the farm household, transient farm labor, tenant farmers and 
occasionally land owners themselves are stil leaving the farms 
and going to work in the mills and shops. Sooner or later this 
shifting of labor from a non-paying into a profitable employment 
brings a proper balance between the selling price of farm products 
and of industrial products. 

All of this is just another way of saying that farm labor is again 
searce this spring, and this scarcity of man-power is bound to be 
reflected in reduced acreage this season. The full force and prob- 
able effect of this labor shifting which has now been under way for 
the greater part of three years is somewhat generally overlooked 
by those who are trying to foresee the trend of crop production. 
The truth is, it accounts for some acreage reductions that are 
hastily credited to weather or to deliberate purpose to change from 
one crop to another. This would be emphasized if we could have 
a count this spring of idle farm land and vacant farm buildings. 


Condition of Small Grains 


We know that there is a net decrease of nearly 3,000,000 acres in 
winter wheat standing for harvest. Spring wheat acreage shows 
a material decrease; at this writing it looks as if it might exceed 
10 per cent. Rye shows a decrease of 15 per cent, and current 
information indicates that the large increase in oats seeding that 
was predicted early is not materializing. 

These decreases, in my judgment represent something more 
important than mere changing from one crop to another; they 
represent in part at least a decrease in man-power devoted to 
agriculture and consequently a decrease in potential farm pro- 
duction. This represents a start in the economic readjustment 
which it is painful to undergo, but which will lead to good health. 


% 


jie E answer to unprofitable production is decreased produc- 


The season is late and on May 1, crop growth is just started in 
the great central valleys. The prospect for a wheat crop is not so 
flattering as it appeared last fall. There has been serious 
winter-killing along both sides of the Ohio River, and a lot of 
wheat not hurt badly enough to warrant plowing up is so lowered 
in vitality through root injury as to make possible only a small 
yield at best. 

West of the Missouri River, however, there is a different story. 
Wheat wintered well, moisture is ample, and general. conditions 
scarcely admit of improvement. There is, however, a Hessian fly 
situation in the north half of Kansas that carries possibilities of 
future losses of consequence. The fall brood was large enough to 
thin the stand over an area that covers some of the big wheat 
territory, and when the “flaxseed” carried through the winter 
furnishes a spring infestation it can easily be serious enough to 
prove a real menace. Fly injury is highly aggravated by lack of 
rainfall, and this appearance in Kansas is in a district where moder- 
ate to scanty May and June rainfall is generally the rule. 


Spring Wheat Not Flattering 


The prospect for spring wheat is also doubtful. The season for 
seeding opened early, but bad weather intervened and at this date 
seeding is not completed, so that sowings have been spread over a 
period ranging from early to very late. This means a late start, 
and experience of recent years shows that a late crop is rarely a 
good crop. Another disturbing factor is serious lack of subsoil 
moisture following rainfall shortage each fall and winter, and in 
portions of North Dakota for as much as three years. 

The Canadian wheat seeding situation is even worse than with 
us. On May 1 only very little wheat is sown in the prairie prov- 
inces, and the\bulk should be in, and a larger part up and growing 
by that date. An acreage decrease is also forecast. The indica- 
tions, therefore, at this date point to a materially decreased North 
American production of wheat. 

News of the new foreign wheat crops is also favorable to holders. 
Countries which have already reported and which comprise nearly 
two-thirds of the wheat area of the Northern Hemisphere show an 
acreage reduction this year of 4.2 per cent, and an early crop 
situation not especially favorable. 


ie 





Demopublican National Convention, Cleveland, N. Y. 
Reported by Robert W. Rogers 











Program 
1 aide Prayer by Chaplain. (No relation to Charlie). 
Chaplain misses gold watch, key ring, pocket-book and spare 
set of false teeth. Sergeant-at-Arms hurries out to apprehend 
Senator Crotonoil who was seen leaving the convention hall with 
suspicious bulge in the pocket next his Department of the Interior. 


Second Chapter 
Unveiling of portraits (done in oil) of Baron Munchausen and 
Dr. Frederick Cook. 
Third Verse 


Keynotes delivered by Senators Linseedoil and Oileake. Prom- 
issory notes delivered by candidates for Cabinet Offices. Bank- 
notes delivered by satchel. 


Fourth Stanza 


Senator Camphorated Oil urges loans to farmers in order to put 
them further into debt. Offers one ounce of federal aid to agricul- 
ture, one ton to manufacturers of fertilizer, and two and a half 
tons to railroads. Offers Amendment to Farmers’ Almanac and 
Weather Bureau to improve weather conditions so more wheat can 
be raised and sold at a loss. 
Intermission for Lunch 

Several delegates complain that their beans were cold: Head 
waiter tells them to put on their hats and keep them warm. Senator 
from West Virginia objects to oil dressing on his salad. 


Fifth Inning 


Distribution of subpcenas. Southern delegates assert cause of 
farmer distress is overproduction, and propose that free boll- 
Weevil eggs be sent to cotton growers to reduce cotton crop more. 

nt-at-Arms arrests William J. Burns for impersonating an 
cer of justice. 


Speech by William J. Bryan. 
Swiss Bell Ringers. 
Swan Song by Hi Johnson. 


Sixth Round 


Introduction of Daylight-Saving Plank to make farmers get up at 
4 A. M. so city dwellers and tired clerks can get off at 4 P. M. 
Exhibition by Houdini. Unraveling Daylight-Saving Time Table. 


Third Quarter 


Sergeant-at-Arms returns with Senator Crotonoil in custody. 
Admits taking Chaplain’s gold watch, key ring, pocket-book and 
spare set of false teeth, but says he was just practising up for a 
cabinet post. Crotonoil released with apologies. 


Last Round 


Ananias nominated for President. Says he is the farmer’s friend. 
Dr. Cook nominated for President. Says he is the farmer’s friend. 
Baron Munchausen nominated for President. Undoubtedly the 
farmer’s friend. J. Rufus Wallingford nominated for President. 
Says he is the friend of the farmer. 

Telegram handed to the Chairman stating that Diogenes is 
reported to have found an honest man. Senator from New Mexico 
wants to know if he had any oil in his lamp. ‘ 

Al Smith enters convention hall behind brass band. Delegates 
all carry brass rails. : 

Senator Laugh a Little enters disguised as a Third Party. 

Bryan and Darwin placed in nomination. 

Mc Adieu makes:a speech saying Aurevoir but not Mcadieu. 

Enter the Dark Horse. Stampede of candidates. Dark Horse 
nominated by overwhelming majority. Dark Horse says he is 
unquestionably the friend of the farmer. Farmers listening in 
on the radio can now go to bed, so as to be up bright and oily. 


So ee cy 
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Yields Up, Costs Down 


RE you satisfied with your per-acre production of crops, par- 

ticularly corn and clover? Low bushel-yields and ton-yields 

are high-cost yields. And no system of farming or selling will 

ever make money for farmers whose costs are too high. The 
Farm Journal says so. 


Arithmetic for the Stout 


HERE are enough stout women on farms, we think, or at 
least enough who are afraid of getting stout, to make it worth 
while to reprint some interesting remarks by Dr. L. M. Daviporr 
in a recent issue of ‘“Hygeia.” ’ 
Suppose, he says, says he, that a woman has reduced her food 
from 2,500 calories a 








the back and tells them what staving good fellows they are, just for 
the sake of getting a little more out of them. They want folks to 
be out and out with them, fair, square and honest. Trust them to 
do their best for those who are doing their best for themselves. 
“Boys will stand up and fight for a good, true, honest man, 
but it takes all the heart out of them to find one they had faith in 
is untrue. There are some sins in this world that are blacker 
than others; and this one of deceiving boys is one of the worst.” 


Collecting Our Debts 


ERBERT HOOVER tells us that for 1923 the national trade 
balance against us, counting all the “invisible” items, was 
about $152,000,000; that is, we bought from other countries that 
much more goods and services than we sold to them. In 1922 
the balanee was five 








day, about the average, 














to 1,600 calories, to try 
to take off weight. Very 
good; but what about 
extras? 

Quarter of a pound 
of chocolates, 800 calo- 
ries; tea with sugar, 40 
calories; tasting the 
dinner, trying the frost- 
ing, ‘‘not wasting” the 
cream, 200 calories; 
odds and ends too good 
to throw away, 400 
calories; an apple, 50 
calories; and where are 
you? Up to 3,000 calo- 
ries a day in no time. 

Keep your dieting 
to yourself, says Dr. 
Davivorr; don’t talk 
about it, don’t compare 
notes, don’t look for 








ly times as large or $752,- 
000,000. 
ere A That means that 


the other nations are 
steadily paying back 
what they owe us as a 
result of the war, and 
that is a good thing. 

It can not be too 
often repeated that 
debts between nations 
can be paid in only 
three kinds of pay- 
ments: (1) transfer of 
gold, or (2) transfer of 
land, or (3) transfer of 
goods or commodities. 

Now we already 
have all the gold that 
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spare, and a lot more 
than is safe for us. 
We do not want 








sympathy. Stick to 
your 1,600 calories at ' 
meals. And take noth- 

ing but water between times. You may think you can beat 
arithmetic, but you can’t. Two and two still make four. 


Competitive Loafing 


ECAUSE workmen in the industries are able to dictate high 

wages, and to work so unhurriedly and such short hours that 
they produce far less goods than they easily could, it is a great 
temptation to urge farmers to do the same. 

Why should farmers work hard to produce cheap food and 
clothing for city dwellers who work only half as hard to produce 
high-priced merchandise? Is that justice or common sense? 

By curtailing production, city people have succeeded in 
reducing the total national production of wealth, without at all 
reducing their share of the national income. Farmers must. con- 
sequently produce more than their share, and receive less than 
their share. 

The sound remedy is not for farmers to rebel and start a 
loafing contest with the cities; but it. would be a satisfaction to 


try it once. 
About Boys 


iW would be tough for boys if everybody believed a report 
recently made by a Dr. ATHEARN that the majority of boys, 
lie, cheat and steal. 

Some folks, think, of course, that boys have lots of odd 
streaks in them, and even some fathers will tell some of the queer 
things their boys do. But Wit Maxon, who has brought six 
boys to voting age makes a few observations that are comforting. 

“Boys will work their toe nails off if they think they are 
helping somebody. They don’t like to be scolded or coaxed into 
these jobs, but let them know that you appreciate it and they 
will stick right by you till sundown. 

“Then, too, boys have no use for the man that pats them on 


—or at least a path with fewer rocks in it 


any more land; we have 
more than we need. 

-Consequently, 
foreign nations are paying us in merchandise, which is what our 
manufacturers tried to prevent when the last Tariff Act was 
passed. Foreigners are producing goods, and either selling them 
at such low prices that the tariff can’t stop it, or what is the 
same thing, they are selling to other countries, who ship us 
bananas and things that are duty-free. 


Mahomet and the Food Mountain 


HIS question of immigration is really one of the very knottiest 

there is. Those light-headed people who dismiss the whole 
problem with a wave of the hand and say “Keep ’em all out!” 
or “Let ’em all in!” are hardly safe guides. 

Without going into such questions as the supply of farm labor, 
and the evident determination of the labor unions to keep down 
production of goods, so as to keep prices and wages up, consider 
this one point: 

Before the war, with immigrants arriving around 1,000,000 a 
year, our consumption of farm products was increased each ten 
years, from this source only, by these amounts: 


Ns 5 oo ec gig ote xo 1,600,000,000 pounds per year 
MRS eds), vp boa pe wee 60,000,000 bushels “ 
Potatoes... 2.20... 08% 40,000,000 “ #! 
Sweet potatoes........ 10,000,000 “ ~ 
Ms Fs hibw sk cite oe 3,000,000 barrels . 
ERS Sage 2,000,000 boxes “6 
ta he Sak cs ener 400,000,000 gallons + 
BM eet Os oe 160,000,000 pounds “ 


—and other foods in proportion. 


Everybody knows the difficulty we are having in selling 
surplus products to Europe at a profit. We are not at all sure 


that if the food-producers can not send food to Europeans, We 
ought not to encourage Europeans to come over here and eat it. 


foreign nations can’ 
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'. Five More Years of 3:2 


By A. B. Ross 
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recently published the averages of crops 


“Ts Pg Examination shows at once that they 
He) do. The fertilizers that were on the down 





for five more years, making forty years 
of fertilizer tests. 

Since these experiments are, after those at Rothamsted, England, 
the oldest and most trustworthy in the world, it is worth while to 
examine these last years, and see whether they confirm the con- 
clusions of the previous thirty-five, as set forth by Mr. Ross in 
this magazine. 


HEN they had the returns in from the first complete 
rotation in those great Pennsylvania fertilizer tests, about 
1890, the whole story could almost have been written— 
almost, but not quite. For the tendencies of each combination of 
fertilizer were shown, but not the ability to keep it up year after 
year. This tendency is clearly shown in the Pennsylvania report 
for 1887, giving the gains over unfertilized plats in pounds of 
grain and straw. Here it is: 
Pounds of per-acre gain of grain, stover, 


Fertilizer used straw and grass, over unfertilized plats 


Corn Oats Wheat Grass 
Nitrogen (dried blood)....... is ae 24 —53 —170 
Acid phosphate................ —18 69 136 —390 
Muriate of potash.............. 105 70 —37 —345 
Phosphate and nitrogen......... 264 155 259 70 
Potash and nitrogen............ —55 2 5 —331 
Phosphate and potash (leading)... 372 326 349 197 


Nitrogen alone, and potash alone, and potash and nitrogen 
together (which don’t get along together, for some reason) soon 
went by the board. But there were three good starters, acid 
phosphate alone, phosphate with nitrogen, and phosphate with 
potash. Compare with that “indicator” above their average for 
forty years and their average for the last five years. Then'you can 
see which had the staying power, and which got away fast, but, 
after a short spurt, were left hopelessly in the rear. 


Only 3:2 Increases Production 


By way of making the comparison complete, also, notice the 
average production record per acre of the unfertilized plats in the 
first five of the forty years, when the land was in fine condition. 
This information is also taken from that 1887 Report—and it 
gives us a sound basis for some figuring. But let’s see the table 
first: 


Average per-acre crops, and total per-acre value for one rotation 











“ys Bus. Bus. Bus. Pounds Value, I acre 

Vesting und Corn Oats Wheat Grass per rotation 
Unfertilized Plats—first 5 

years average....... 46.36 43.1 16.25 3400 $96.76 4 
Acid Phosphate alone: 

40-year average..... 43.6 37.1 15.9 2899 2.51 

Average last 5years.. 39.4 41.3 15.2 2121 74.49 
Phosphate and Nitrogen: 

40-year average..... 46.8 41.1 19.7 3343 $83.90 

Average last 5years.. 40.5 47.4 19.0 2664 76.95 
Phosphate and Potash: 

40-year average..... 52.1 42.3 19.1 3990 $92.64 

Average last 5years.. 52.1 49.3 19.8 3500 93.84 





Note that at the end of forty years of continuous cropping, in 
which everything, grain, hay, straw and fodder were removed, 
potash and phosphoric acid, in a well-balanced combination, have 
maintained such an increase of crops that, of the $13.80 per acre 
per rotation spent for fertilizer, all but $4.80 has been paid for in 
crop increase; the cost of maintaining a high rate of production 
has been $1.20 a year—less than the value of one ton of manure— 
and at the end of the forty years the potash-phosphate combina- 
tion is the only one that is going stronger than ever in product and 
profit. It has made almost as good a record as twelve tons of yard 
manure an acre a rotation. And, if lime had been used it would 
no doubt havé made a better record than the manure. 


Better Yet if It Had Lime 


In Pennsylvania Bulletin No. 155 (1918) the lime requirement of 
the several plats in this fertilizer test was given as follows, after 
thirty-five years of continuous cropping without any lime: 
Pounds of lime needed to cor- 
rect acidity per acre 
epee ee ter te Peer ee 


SO ST I i oa os Pei da enec geese gs 1254 
Phosphate-potash plats... .............0.-004s 2576 
Complete fertilizer (plat 27)................45: 2780 


.. In the manured plats considerable lime is added in the manure 
itself, which explains, in part, my statement that with lime the 
phosphate-potash plats would have made as good a net record 
as the manure plats, or better. With lime, the rather poor grass 
a of the potash-phosphate plat would immediately be cor- 
rected. 


; grade in 1918 have kept right on down. 

Our old friend 1:2.08 (or 3:2, as Ross now prefers to call it) has 

held its previous top-notch record; has bettered it a little, in fact. 

Just at this time, when farmers on ‘“‘marginal”’ land are having 

such a struggle to keep afloat, the truly wonderful performance 

of 3:2 fertilizer should be “broadcast” everywhere; it is an Qut- 
standing Fact in American Agriculture. 


The forty-year record still fails to show any justification for the 
use of nitrogen as compared withthe best fertilizer, which is the 
phosphate-/fotash combination, our old friend ‘1: 2.08,” or “3:2,” 
as I now prefer to call it. [Note: .By “3:2” Ross means 16 per 
cent acid phosphate and 50 per cent muriate of potash, mixed 
together in the proportion of three parts phosphate to two parts 
potash; this gives the complete fertilizer formula 0:1: 2.08, or, 
what is the same thing, 0:8:17. Editor. 

An inspection of these plats, however, shows that, in spite of the 
lime requirement, the 1: 2.08 plats and the manured plats contain 
the best crops of clover—but that is only true where the potash 
goes with the phosphoric acid. On the acid phosphate plat the 
clover is in bad shape, what there is of it, although the lime re- 
quirement is only half as great as on the 1: 2.08 plats. 

The great importance of these facts lies in their application 
not only to limestone soils, which are the richest in Pennsylvania, 
but to all the poorer soils, bar none. This is brought out in splendid 
shape in the results of an experiment at Snow Shoe, Pa., under the 
direction of the State College. 

This experiment was at the other extreme of farming—land 
that was not rich at all, but so run down that, on the unfertilized 
plats, only weeds were produced, with here and there a stalk of 
clover—‘‘clover-sick”’ lands, we call them. 


Good Fertilizer on ‘“‘Ruined’’ Soil 


The first thing to remember is that these Snow Shoe experiments 
are very young—and the next thing to vonsider is that in spite 
of their youth they are extraordinarily lusty. If land comes back 
with such a run and a jump when it has apparently been “finished 
off,” plenty of land that looks hopeless to us is really only waiting 
for sound management to make a handsome profit. I know this 
to be true from many tests on just such soils in Southern Penn- 
sylvania. The very first year of sound treatment brings results, 
and they keep on getting better and better. 

In the Snow Shoe experiments ground limestone was applied. 
The purpose of the experiment was to test the “comparative 
value of different forms and amounts of commercial fertilizers on 
the growth of corn, oats, wheat, clover and pasture grasses.” 

The most emphatic comparison of the results at Snow Shoe is 
in dollars and cents, as compiled from the several crop yield figures. 
Here it is: “L’’ standing for lime; ‘‘P” for phosphate; “K” for 
potash; ‘‘N”’ for nitrogen. 

Net value per acre over fertilizer cost 


No Fertilizer L LP LPK N-LPK 
Clover hay....... $0.00 $11.45 $15.25 $15.70 $12.34 
Corn. . rity Bey L 5.25 21.65 40.03 56.16 41.02 
Blue-grass........ .00 7.90 17.25 21.80 30.12 





Total net value, 3 years $5.25 . $41.00 $72.53 $93.66 $83.48 
Per-acre annual value $1.75 $13.67 $24.18 $31.22 $27.83 

The average investment (annual) for LPK was $5.10, and that 
for N-LPK was $14.06. No allowance of value was made for the 
grass on the unfertilized plats, as it was practically all weeds and 
not worth harvesting or pasturing. 


Where Buying Nitrogen Means Loss 


From a standing start, therefore, land which was producing crops 
‘worth $1.75 an acre a year, netting a heavy loss, was, by the use 
of the right sort of fertilizer, with limestone, started in the right 
direction, and in the first three years yielded crops worth $31.22 
an acfte a year. Nitrogen is again condemned as a profit-taker 
instead of a profit-maker, when used in the entire rotation. And 
we must figure the effect on the whole rotation, not on any single 
crop, in any sensible system of fertilizing. 

- An interesting comparison was given in Bulletin No. 155 to show 
the relative vale of fertilizers on the limestone lands at State 
College, Pa., and the “DeKalb” soil at Snow Shoe. I take it entire: 


Limestone DeKalb 
Unfert. P PK NPK Unfert. P PK NPK 
Lbs. Clover, 
1917... 1640 2360 2620 3000 None 1860 2080 2200 


Bus. Corn, 
1918... 16.0 27.0 48.3 ° 57.4 4.2 33.5 47.7 49.1 


1918... 411 1100 2002 None 2690 4290 
Continued on page 38 * 
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protected and thrives earlier and later 





for the cattle barons of the South- Un. 


so] 
a} every season. There are many springs 





J when it looked like utter ruin 


west, Dame Fortune smiled upon : 
them in an unexpected cotton boom which has swept the Pan- 
handle of Texas and Oklahoma and the ranching lands of Eastern 
New Mexico like a prairie fire. 

A world cotton shortage, followed by threats of Great Britain 
to promote extensive cotton culture in Australia, Asia and Africa, 
opened the eyes of cotton growers to the enormous area of fertile 
lands on the high plains of the Southwest, which because of the 
distressing conditions in which the cow-men found themselves, 
could be bought for very little money. And so one of the biggest 
migrations of “dirt farmers” is now in progress to the Panhandle 
and South Plains of Texas, where hundreds of thousands of acres 
of grazing lands for the first time feel the keen thrust of the plows. 

From all parts of East, Central 
and Southwest Texas, from Okla- 
homa and Arkansas, and even from 
the old cotton states of the South- 
east, covered wagons trek their way 
over the mesquit and catclaw 
plain, carrying a determined set of 
experienced cotton growers who 
know cotton and whose faith in the 
newly opened region is unbounded. 

An empire as large as the state of 
Indiana is undergoing a rapid and 
picturesque change from ranching 
to cotton raising, practically over- 
night. The droning sounds of 
thousands of tractors as plows scar 
the age-old feeding ground, first of 
herds of buffalo nd antelope, and 
later of the white-faced Hereford, 
proclaim the advent of a new day 
for the ranching country. 


Big Ranchers Selling Out 


The big ranchers, driven to the wall 
by years of depression in the cattle 
market, have seized the long- 
looked for opportunity to get out of 
a bad situation by selling out. 
Several years ago the little fellows, 
whose herds were sacrificed to meet 
creditors’ demands, went out of 
business. Only the largest and 
most businesslike ranches somehow 
weathered the storm, but even most 
of these are tired of a losing game 
and welcome thé opportunity which 
cotton offers. Few people like to stick by a losing proposition. 

No, the ranchers are not going to raise cotton. No cow-man 
ever looked upon farming with favor. The half-century battle 
between the ranchers and the “nesters,” as the cattlemen con- 
temptuously called the encroaching farmers, has come to an end, 
with victory on the side of the tiller of the soil. The fury of the 
days when fences were cut and cattle drifted into the domain 
settled by the farmers, often ending in bloodshed, has been for- 
gotten, now that cotton with its promising future is in the 
ascendency. It is purely a question of economics. The cattle 
industry no longer paid; cotton does, and cotton can be grown on 
the High Plains of the Southwest, so why not sell out to the 
cotton growers, take the money and retrieve the losses occasioned 
by the drop in cattle prices? 

Only those ranches, which are efficiently managed and on 
which the strictest economy is practised, will remain in the ranching 
business. These have been practically driven to such lands as are 
not agricultural and which offer a chance to produce more revenue 
from grazing than from farming. All the so-called “‘rough’’ coun- 
try, consisting of canyons and “breaks” too steep for plowing, 
of course, will still continue to-be ranching lands. 

In these canyons cattle find shelter from the frequent ‘‘Northers”’ 
which sweep over Northwest Texas. In these places grass is 








Cotton yard in Northwest Texas 


and water courses, too, which are so 
necessary to successful ranching. Regions like the Texas “Big 
Bend,” along the upper Rio Grande River and the frontier of 
Mexico, probably always will remain a cattle country. Here some 
of the largest ranches in the world are located and some of the 
finest cattle in America are produced. 


Center of Big Cotton Boom 


The South Plains region of Northwest Texas is the center of the 
present big boom. The town of Lubbock, which at the time of the 
last census had a population of about 5,000 souls, today boasts 
above 10,000 inhabitants. Settlers are coming in at the rate of 
fifty families a day, carrying all their belongings with them and 
ready to farm. The most en- 
couraging terms are offered bona 
fide farmers by the ranchers who 
are cutting up their cattle lands. 
Land values vary from $25 to 
$40 an acre, with anywhere from 
six to thirty years for payments at 
7 per cent. Settlers who have little 
cash, but who are experienced cot- 
ton growers, are encouraged to re- 
main without having to pay down 
more than a few hundred dollars. 
These settlers, and the ranchers 
whom they owe, look to this sea- 
son’s cotton crop to pay off all or 
most of the indebtedness. Cotton 
holds such great possibilities in 





Northwest Texas that those un- 
acquainted with its culture might 
consider this land boom as unsafe. 

The records of cotton-production 
in the South Plains region around 
Lubbock, Plainview, Crosbyton, 
Post, Stamford, Lamesa and a 
dozen other centers show that for 
the last ten years this part of Texas 
has averaged a higher acre yield of 
cotton than any other part of the 
state. This is the result of new 
and adapted varieties of dry-land 
cotton, maturing its crop early and 
able to make a crop with an annual 
rainfall of approximately twenty- 
four inches. It is in the regions of 
heavy rainfall where the greatest 
damage is done by the great cotton 
pest known as the boll-weevil. Some of the older cotton states, 
such as Georgia, Alabama and South Carolina, have suffered 
enormous losses from this insect during the last few years, while 
the drier regions of Northwest Texas have consistently made 
cotton profitably. Boll-weevils can not live on the South Plains 
because of the altitude. That is the answer to the present cotton 
excitement in the Plains region of Texas and other states of the 
Southwest. 

New Towns Springing Up 

New counties have been opened up such as Hockley, Cochran, 
Lamb and Bailey, which are now in the throes of town-building. 
Building supplies, farm equipment and household goods are carried 
on trucks over the level country as far as fifty or 100 miles. The 
country is dotted with new cottages and the ever-present windmill. 
Water can be had on the Plains at an average depth of about 140 
to 160 feet and it is of good quality. Highways are being con- 
structed and even a new railroad is to be built into the heart of the 
newly settled country from Lubbock. The boom extends as far 


north as Amarillo and Dalhart, where the elevation is still higher 


and where cotton has not been grown consistently. any length of 
time. However, last year the South Plains produced 300,000 bales 
of fine quality and this year 500,000 bales are expected. 
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Don’t go through 
# another wash- & 
day without @ 
Fels-Naptha ! 





























re you fair fo yourse f ( 


Are you sparing yourselt the hard work of washing 
clothes by methods that tire you out and make you 
look old before your time? Are you fair to yourself? 


Of course, Fels-Naptha is no beauty restorer or 
balm for advancing years, but it takes away some of the 
very causes of age and ill-health—overwork and worry. 


Put Fels-Naptha at work, and immediately you’ll 
find relief from the strain of -hard rubbing—its real 
naptha makes dirt let go by soaking. 


Of And when you realize that your clothes have 
You can tell Fels-Naptha Fels-Naptha cleanliness—that deeper cleanliness that 
by its dean naptha odor. makes clothes wholesome, you will be quick to say with 
millions of other women that nothing can take the place 
of Fels-Naptha. For it is more than soap. It is more 
than soap and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha 
blending of splendid soap and real naptha that gives you 
the benefit of these two great cleaners at the same time, 
and in one economical golden bar. 


Order Fels-Naptha from your grocer, and start 
using ‘it today. Treat yourself fairly by making your 
work lighter while safely getting your clothes cleaner. 












The original and genuine naptha soap, 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy TEST the greater cleansing value of Felt Napshe, Send 2c in stamps 







it in the convenient ten-bar carton 





for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


rFELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR © %4f:s@ co 
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Protect Your 


Investment 








get the most out of your motor 
car investment, insure it against 
time and weather. Protect it with 
Whiz Automotive Products—they 
will add years of dependable service 
—and keep it new in appearance 
after long hard use. 
The high quality of Whiz Products is recog- 
nized wherever automobiles are used. Their 
many uses to keep cars new in appearance 
and performance has made them an out- 
standing need in the industry. 
When your dealer offers you a Whiz Prod- 
uct to supply a need, you can depend on 
it—he knows it will make good, or he 
wouldn’t recommend it. 


: President 






If it’s a torn top, a shabby 
body, squeaky springs, a 
punctured tire, grinding 
gears, or a leaky radiator 
there’s a Whiz Product for 
it and for most of a car's 


other needs. 
Ask for the Whiz Handy Manual No. 64— 


It’s Free 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
Branches in 27 Principal Cities 
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‘We Have No Buried Farm Women’’ 


By Jeannette Baskerville 
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"i ES, we have no buried farm wo- 
men, today,” said Cousin Bob ‘as 
he tilted his chair back and put his 


feet on the veranda rail. 

It was the early twilight of a bright 
June day and all Nature was settling down 
to the hum of peaceful summer night in 
the country. The thrilling of the frogs in 
the pond down by the orchard and the 
sleepy call of little birds, soothed my 
jangled city nerves. 

To escape from the noise and busy 
whirl of the city, I had come to Cousin 
Bob’s farm home for a week of quiet. -A 
bountiful country supper with fresh straw- 
berries and real cream, ‘“‘whose taste still 
lingered”” made me especially beatific, so 
I replied: ‘‘Buried farm women, of course 
you bury ’em Cousin Bob. What else 
would you do with ’em?”’ 

“You bet we bury ’em, Dick—but 
they’re buried alive, and very much alive, 
believe me. Your Cousin Lucy had a 
letter from her sister last week, who is a 
teacher in the Denver schools. She wrote, 
‘The farm is the burial place of so many 
women, I am glad you have time for 
club work, ete.’ 

“Gosh! you should have heard Lucy— 
she was sure one rearing red-headed 
woman! ‘Buried are we!’ she said, eyes 
snapping. ‘Well, I’d rather be 
buried and walled in like old 
King Tut here in the country 
than to have the distractions and 
nerve rackings and worries of 
the city.’ Believe you me, she 
talked it off in short wave 
lengths, and what’s more, mother 
was right, as usual.” 


OUSIN BOB mused awhile, 
listening to the night sounds 
as the soft breeze brought the 
scent of honeysuckle and roses. 
“Yes, the farm woman of 
today is very much ‘alive.’ She 
lives close to nature and helps 
little young things to. live and 
grow. Her soul is filled with the 
beautiful in cloud and sky, in 
lant and waving fields. Her 
neart is in tune with the Infinite 
and she is—in all reverence I 
say it—God’s helper. 

“True, her city sisters regard her as a 
drudge, up before day (terrible isn’t it!) 
and working until late at night! How 
they pity her! But if they knew the real 
truth how they would want her job! 

“A modern home, running water, heat 
and lights have eliminated the drudgery. 
Farm women have pressure cookers, the 
cold-pack canner, the dress-form for sew- 
ing; they even make hats and fancy 
trimming stitches. They have learned to 








Cousin Bob’s real home 








An efficient 
farm girl 


conserve time and energy and a little one 
and one-half horse power engine in the 
basement is the little old drudge these 
days. 

“Yes, sir, our farm women can and do 
dress in as good taste as their city sisters 
and at half the cost, because they know 





Cousin Lucy going to market 


how to cut and fit and sew and stitch, 
while city sisters don’t.” 


OUSIN BOB stopped to take a new 

start and I ventured a question: 
“Cousin Bob, all that is fine and as it 
should be, but where does the diversion 
come in? Won’t Mrs. Farm 
Woman grow rusty staying 
close to nature and doing 


housework even wéth modern 
conveniences?” 
Cousin Bob snorted—actually 





snorted.- No other word ex- 
presses it. “Grow rusty from 
staying at home!” he exclaimed, 
“not these days. You'll get a 
sight rustier loafing in town, 
gossiping! Grow rusty reading 
the best* magazines and papers 
published! Grow rusty with a 
radio that tunes in .from coast 
to coast and then some! Grow 
rusty with the motor car to cut 
distance in two! (Grow rusty 
with mail order catalogs in every 
mail! (Gosh! how the mer- 
chants do hate ’em!) Grow 
rusty with the R. F. D. and daily 
paper! If we do get rusty, rust 
must be good for us. 

“T read an editorial on farm women 
yesterday, that hit the bull’s-eye. After 
saying considerable about the contrasts 
in social life and viewpoint of the town- 
bred and farm-bred women, it said that 
‘farm women may be wholly free from the 
yearnings for anything different, and look 
upon the activities of the leisurely folk 
called society with a lack of interest that 
would perhaps surprise them.’ Get that? 
City Sister would surely be surprised if 
she knew how Farm Sister looked upon 
her window slfopping, her teas, her dog- 
shows, her parties—just killing time, no 
= benefited, not even themselves satis- 
> o 


“TAARM women have to do their own 
thinking about the things that in- 


- fluence their conditions. Things that help 


or harm the health or moral welfare of 
their children. They think these things 
out as they wash the dishes, feed the 
chickens or rock the baby. They are 
better informed than their town sister 
because they have more time to read and 
think—they are not always going some- 
where. The long winter evenings are 
spent at home with husband and children, 
helping with lessons, discussing articles 
Continued on page 39 
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Let the Tractor Help You | 


LL around the country*the farmers have had plenty of trouble with the 
farm help problem. Farm labor is not only much Aigher than in former 
years but it is rest/essand scarce. Farm population is migrating cityward. 

More than one million persons quit the farms in 1923. On the face of it this 
looks bad but it is really a healthy condition for the farmers who stay. The 





movement from farm to town has always made for general progress. 


It has 


always built broader markets for farm produce and raised farm standards. This 
simply means that the farmer’s methods must be such as will meet the situa- 
tion. He must cu/tivate greater acreage, more efficiently, with fewer hours of labor. 


HEN a man with tractor power can 

cover twice the old acreage in a day or 

in a season, or can handle farm opera- 
tions in half the time and therefore twice as 
many operations in a season, it is plain that the 
cost of labor is cut in half. Taking plowing as 
acommon example, a man with a tractor and a 
2 or 3-bottom plow can plow 8 to 12 acres a 
‘ day where with a 3-horse team he will average 
only 3 acres. 


A report of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture covering 684 average farms shows that 
66 days of man labor are saved in a year’s time, 
per farm, by the use of the farm tractor. An- 
other investigation among tractor owners shows 
a 50 per cent reduction in labor costs. Such 
savings are possible because the tractor speeds 
up every farming activity in all seasons of the 
year. It provides a two-sided power available 
for both drawbar machines and belt machines. 
It starts with plowing, goes through seed-bed 
preparation, seeding, haying, grain and corn 
harvesting, threshing, silo filling, shredding, 
hay baling, etc., and continues into the 
heavier winter belt work. 


The saving of labor is only one of the good things 
in tractor operation. ‘The greatest risk in farm- 
ing is the weather. However well a man may 
plan, however hard he may work, bad weather 
conditions may force a complete change in his 
plans or ruin his crops. Here time and the 





McCormick- 
Deering 
Tractors 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


It is the duty of the farm tractor to help him do these things. 


The Key to Better Farming 
and Profit 





tractor are very important. The tractor per- 
mits the fast emergency work that may prove 
the turning point on which an entire season’s 
success, or failure depends. In the hot weather 
at haying and harvest time, the tractor cannot 
be tired out or injured by long hours. It per- 
mits deeper plowing and better seed-bed 
preparation. It requires no labor care and is 
absolutely without upkeep expense when not 
actually at work. Ninety per cent of owners 
reporting to the Department of Agriculture say 
that the tractor permits of better field work 
than could be done by animal power. 


A great advantage, often overlooked, is the 
higher standard of: living brought to the farm 
home through power farming. Drudgery is 
reduced, and leisure is made possible so that 
the pleasant things of life may be enjoyed. 
Through efficient power farming the farmer 
and his family not only have time for recreation 
but they can better afford it. 


The most profitable farming successes today 
are almost without exception power farming 
successes. This has been shown again and again 
by Govérnment reports, agricultural college 
investigations and Farm Bureau statistics. 


Over and over it is proved that you cannot 
achieve real success and profit merely through 
hard work. You must compete with modern con- 
ditions and to do this you must make full use of 
modern equipment. 


Write us for a catalog. 
See the tractors (10-20 
and 15-30 h. p.) at the 
McCormick - Deering 
dealer’s store. 
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The Champion 


OU don't have to look at a suit of Lee 
Union-Alls a second time to see that it is 
a high quality work garment. 


Just examine the cloth—close-woven, long-fibre 
cotton, made to stand the wear and tear of hard 
work. Notice the strain points—all reinforced, 
the riveted rust-proof buttons that can’t come 
off, the triple-stitched seams that insure double 
strength. 


And then~—slip on a pair. They're solid comfort 
because they're made right—tailored to fir. And 
you can wear them anywhere because they always 
look snappy and neat. 


Just about 100% perfect, you say? Yes,and they're 
economical, too, because they outwear any other 
work garment made. Be sure and get the genuine 
—look for Lee on the buttons. 


Sold by better dealers everywhere 






‘ Rivend. rust- 
YJ proof buttons 
_Triple-stitched 


buttonholes. 


Work Garments 
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Lee Work Shirts 


are made for fit, comfort 
and long wear. You can 
depend upon them right 
down to the last stitch 





Lee Overalis 


The makers of the 
famous Lee Union- 
Alls also manufac- 
ture Lee Overalls, 
with the same Lee 
guarantee of high 
quality material and 
workmanship. 


Union-Alls 





THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Trenton, N. J., South Bend, Ind., Minneapolis, Minn., San Francisco, Calif. 











If Henry 


Bought Your Farm 
By Werner P. Meyer 





UPPOSE Henry Ford should buy 

your farm. The first thing he would 
do would be to see whether it had a 
silo on it. If not—then he would build 
one. . If it had—he would take out pencil 
and paper and see how many cows or 
how much stock the farm is supporting 
now, and by how many he could increase 
the number of head as far as space in the 
barn is concerned. Nine chances out of 
ten are that he would be able to keep 
quite a few more cows than you do. 

“But how could he do it?” you may say. 

Efficiency, of course. In the first place, 
silage gives a much higher feeding value, 
at much less cost, than any heavy grajn 
ration. Dairy farmers fully realize that 
now. Beef men are beginning to realize it. 
Over a dozen experiment stations have 
tried it out and all with the same results. 
Steers fed silage compared with those fed 
no silage, without exception, bring a much 
greater profit. 

Then, too, the crop put into the silo 
suffers less loss in feeding value than if 
stored in any other way. You can bet 
Henry wouldn’t overlook this. 


Storage Costs Low for Silage 


And here is something that may never 
have occurred to many of us—the storage 
costs are less for silage than for hay. This 
may not seem important, but it is. Pro- 
fessor E. S. Savage, of Cornell University, 
says eight tons of silage can be stored in 
the same space as one ton of hay. He 
says this does not fully answer the ques- 
tion, and that the cost of space must be 
considered. He refers to observations 
made on more than 100 New York farms, 
which give’ an accurate estimate as to 
cost charges for the use of farm buildings, 
and by averaging figures for the various 
years, the cost of storage per ton of silage 
is found to be thirty-two cents, and per 
ton of alfalfa hay $1.08. 

“There are 354 pounds of total digestible 
nutrients in a ton of silage,’”’ Mr. Savage 
states, “and 1,032 pounds in a ton of 
alfalfa hay. Thus, it is easy to calculate 
that the cost of storing 100 pounds of 
total digestible nutrients as silage is nine 
cents and as alfalfa hay, nine and one-half 
cents. Since other hays are slightly lower 
in total digestible nutrients, their cost. on 
this basis would be somewhat greater. 
Thus, the figures are favorable to silage. 
They are much more favorable when it is 
considered that silage has a feeding value 
in addition to that shown by its content of 
total digestible nutrients—a special value 
in furnishing succulence, in promoting 
health and in keeping up milk production.” 

From this, if you have a silo, you may 
draw the following conclusion: 

“Full use of my silo, or the building 
of an additional one, will enable me to 
raise less hay and more corn, and at the 
same time keep more animals on the 
acreage I possess at present. In this way 
I can enlarge my herd, and increase my 
business.” 

And the man who has no silo at all can 


figure: 

“Tf I build a silo, I can either feed more 
cows, or sell some hay as a cash crop. At 
any rate, I’ll be money ahead.” 





RITE your name each day in 

gentleness, kindness, pa- 
tience, courtesy. Good deeds are 
life’s brightest stars. They shine 
in the daytime as well as in the 
night. John Wanamaker. 
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Dry Batteries 


—they last dongel . 
These will keep the pests out of the corn. - ‘ ; 


Creosote barriers are often used. To “raat " ra ‘ 
make one, throw up a ridge of earth around os 


Chinch- Bugs 





NE of the best ways to kill the first 
brood of chinch-bugs is to put barriers 














When the wheat is harvested, chinch- 
bugs attack corn 


the field (can be done by plowing a furrow, 
throwing the dirt away from the wheat- 
field). On top of this ridge, pour a thin 
stream of creosote. In the bottom of the 
furrow, dig post-holes, about twenty 
inches deep and thirty feet apart. Keep 
the holes dusty and flaring at the top, so 


ae when the bugs fall into the holes, * n 

they can’t get out. F milli f 
Another old and tried method is to plow or ons oO 

a furrow and drag a log back and forth in 


it until it is dusty. Dust k the bugs 
ae fatter, sure-fire sparks 


If the bugs get past the barrier and 





agg ng wieght Fa of -_ they oat ITH fresh Columbias you save your back and 

e 1 y spraying wi a contac 2 ° $ ' : 

poison, such as 40 per cent nicotine sul- start the balkiest engine quicker. She'll pull like 
phate, Use one tablespoonful to a gallon a Missouri mule—until the leather breaks—with 
of Ws ater in prose rae 7 ie eae _— Columbia Batteries showering fat, fiery sparks into 
1as been aissoive is necessary to : +4 : 
hit the bugs with this spray in order to the cylinder. The Columbia Hot Shot contains long- 
kill them, for they get their food by lived Columbia Cells in a weather-proof, water-proof, 
sucking the juices of the plant. Since durable, handy steel case. Columbias are longer-lasting 


? they do not eat the leaves, spraying the 


surface will tisk kil the tenes. batteries than any you ever used. There is added 


economy in their superior recuperative power. 

Columbia Dry Batteries are sold by electrical, hard- 
ware and auto accessory shops, marine supply dealers, 
implement dealers, garages, general stores. Insist upon 
Columbia—Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding Posts on 
Columbia Ignitor at no extra cost to you. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 
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for— 


Gas engine ignition Motor boat ignition 
Tractor ignition Telephone and tele- 
= a3 
——— Blectric clocks 

Doorbelis Protecting bank 
Buzzers vaults 
4 Heat regulators Calling Pullman 


Ringing burglar alarms porte 
Suaaiog toys 
Radio “A” 
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UMPERsthe 





that’s going to pro- 
tect and enhance 
the appearance of 
my new car from the 


very start-off!” says 


the wise motorist 
WEED BUMPERS are 


famous for their strength, 
resiliency and beauty. They 
reflect the wisdom and 
good taste of thousands 
of motorists from whom 


they so faithfully deflect 


accidents. 


There is a Weed Bumper 
for every car made. Ten 
styles in addition to the 
Weed “Sturdy Spring-Bar” 
Bumper pictured here- 
with. Priced from $11.00 
to $28.00. 


Write for folder describ- 
ing and picturing the 
complete line of Weed 
Bumpers. 





AMERICAN CHAIN CO.,, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


In Canada 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Niagara Falls, Ontario eo) 


District Sales Offices 
Boston Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
San Francisco ee 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Welded and Weldless Chains 
All Purposes 


For 
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Rain-Makers That 
Make Rain 


= 
— 


AIN-MAKERS, as a rule, are a big 

joke, but I know of one you can 
depend on. I refer to the overhead irriga- 
tion system You must have water, of 
course, and if you have water, you can 
have rain whenever you want it, and as 
much as you want, if your supply of water 
holds out. 

“What will it cost?” is the question 
most people ask first. The cost will vary. 
You can buy the best system for a half- 
acre garden, not including pump and 
water-main (if these are necessary) for 
$200 or less. This is for the installation 
of a permanent system, with sprinkler 
pipes on posts. At 6 per cent interest, 
this is an annual cost of $12 a year. 

There are cheaper systems. A portable 
sprinkler has been put on the market, 
and sells for as low as $30. This is con- 
nected to the pump or water supply by 
a hose, and waters 2,400 square feet at 
one setting. The machine is mounted 
on wheels. 





Earlier Crops 


There ‘are a- great many sections in 
which rain is the one thing needed for 
good crops. Take for example, the sandy 
lands in the Muskegon district, Michigan. 
Tests there in the last few years show 
that overhead irrigation is profitable. 
Here is one instance: 

C. E. Randall placed two acres of his 
farm under irrigation last year, and re- 
pares that he raised three crops from fhe 
and instead of the usual one crop. He is 
able to put tomatoes, cabbage and melons 
on the market ahead of the farmers who 
do not use irrigation. The cost of pipe, 
posts, engine and pump, and labor of 
installing, was $1,214.05. The gasoline 
engine has a pressure of fifty pounds and 
pumps 3,000 gallons of water an hour. It 
takes three hours to water the two acres, 
one acre at a time. Posts are eight feet 
high and pipe lines are fifty feet apart. 

Raspberries, strawberries and other 
small fruits do remarkably well on this 
ney soil, when water and fertilizer are 
used. 


Results That Count 


Another place where overhead irriga- 
tion has been tested and found profitable 
is on a large truck farm in Wisconsin. 
The owner of this truck farm who co- 
operated with the Department of Agricul- 
ture in making the tests, found that 
onions, on an irrigated plot, produced 235 
bushels more per acre than onions on an 
adjoining plot not watered. The water 
cost $5.46 per acre. Over a period of 
seven years the watered plot had an 
average yearly yield of 131 bushels an 
acre more than the plot not watered. The 
average annual cost of water was $8.67 
an acre. The water was secured from the 
city water-mains. 

Tomatoes, under irrigation for five 
years, averaged 41,240 pounds an acre a 
year. The annual cost of water was $11.56 
an acre. These figures are for a large 
field; no check plot was used. 

Carrots under irrigation were ready for 
market fully four weeks ahead of those 
not irrigated. Muskmeions, one year, 
averaged 6,420 melons to the acre before 
frost killed the vines. Only a few melons 
ripened on the vines not watered. One 
row of rhubarb, 222 feet long, yielded 
969 pounds without water. The following |. 
year, under water, the yield was 1,273 
pounds. The next year, without water, 
the yield was 656 pounds. ; 

The on of water will not do away with 
the need of cultivation. You must still 
cultivate. C. 
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Big Watermelons, 
New Bulletins, 
Cucumbers, Nuts, Etc. 


3) 


A word of warning, Garden Man, 

With pail or hose or sprinkling can; 

Pour liberal drink on garden land 

Or else, I pray you stay your hand. 

For if you only wet the top 

The thirsty roots get scarce a drop 

And, struggling upward after water, 

By hoe or drought are doomed to slaughter. 


HAT is mostly bunk about using car- 

bolic acid on trunks of trees (I refer t6 
Mr. Berkey’s advice). The carbolic acid 
will not be taken up by the sap, and hence 
will not kill insects that feed on the leaves. 
I_use a commercial wash on my trees, but 
I depend on spraying to keep the pests in 
check. Be 6p 

‘Peach Culture” is a new bulletin put 
out by the Missouri Experiment Station, 
Columbia, Mo. Tells about pruning, cul- 
tivation, fertilizers, thinning and spraying. 
Free to Missouri folks from above address. 
“Grape Grewing”’ & another good new 
bulletin free from the same address. 


: What Big Spuds! 

















‘I picked out ten that weighed twenty 
pounds, but they weren’t so large as 
these on my arm,” says S. Madding, 
ot Washington. Variety, Early Rose 











Salt for blight: We treated a pear tree early . 


last spring as directed by Mrs. Muse and the 
result was wonderful. Mrs. B. L 


“Strawberry Growing’’ is a dandy bulletin 
just put out by Wisconsin Experiment 
Station, Madison, Wis. Free to Wisconsin 
folks from above address. 

Beginners im apple raising should get a 
copy of Cornell Extension Bulletin. 75, 
Cornell Agricultural College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free to New York folks. Splendid bulletin. 


Last spring you had an article about 
pruning and grafting, and how to make 
grafting wax. I had never done work like 
that before, but thought I would try it. 
I have two nice grafts on my apple tree. 

Mrs. John Watson. 


“Perennial Flowers for North Dakota 
Homes” is the title of Bulletin 170, North 
Dakota Experiment Station, Agricultural Col- 
lege, North Dakota. It is an unusually valu- 
able bulletin for flower lovers in the Great 
Plains area. Has a long list of flowers for 
planting around the home. Free to Our Folks 
in North Daketa from above address. 


When your watermelons begin to bear 
flowers, nip off the heads of those producing 
staminate flowers. This makes more lateral 
branches, and these raise the best melons. 

me melon growers have paid large sums of 
money to learn this little trick. C. L. 

Mrs. Wilbur got the red-eyed beans, asked 
for in March Farm Journal. Two of Our 
Folks were able to supply them. ‘These 
beans have been in our family for fifty years,”’ 
an Oregon man wrote. 


Continued on page 22 
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“T have the worst luck 


with tires!” 


Maybe it’s not all “luck.” All standard tires 
are good tires when they are delivered to you— 
after that they are largely what you make them! 


When your tires run with less than the pre- 
scribed air pressure, they wear out rapidly. 
With too much air it’s like riding on solid 
rubber. The right amount of air gives greater 
tire service and riding comfort. Make sure that 
you keep this correct pressure. Buy and use 
a Schrader Tire Gauge. 


There are three types of Schrader Gauges: 


1. The Balloon Tire Gauge (with angle foot) —for 
balloon tires. Calibrated in 1-lb. units. 

2. The Straight Gauge—for regular passenger car 
tires. Calibrated in 5-lb. units. 

3. The Angle Foot Gauge—for passenger car tires 
on wire or disc wheels and wheels with thick 
spokes or large brake drums and also for truck 
tires. Calibrated in 5-lb. units. 


Ask your dealer for free booklet, ‘‘Air—the most elusive 
prisoner.” This booklet tells how to care for tire valves. Balloon Tire Gauge 
It will help you get maximum service from your tires. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name bi edge B Paager 
and address and we shall mail you a copy direct. other two types 
af Schrader Gauges at 
A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.  22Y_ motor acces 


shop, garage, or 
{Toronto London ware store. 


chrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves ~ Tire Gauges 
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On the threshold of the 


Electrical Farming Era 


Many farmers of the west receive electric service. They pump 
irrigation water electrically,and because they need much power for 
this purpose alone they find it profitable to install electric labor- 
saving devices and lights in their buildings. 

But in other sections several million farmers are without elec- 
tricity. They live in sparsely populated districts where conditions 
are at present against the profitable use of electric power. 

Agricultural and electrical engineers believe that if all the con- 
ditions are known, farming and electricity can be adapted to each 
other so that human and animal labor can largely be displaced by 
electric motors, 

To study this problem a National Committee is assisting in the 
orgafiization of State Committees. Groups of farmers are receiving 
experimentalelectric service. They are keeping accurate compara- 
tive records of production costs under electrical and non-elec- 
tricalconditions. Farm-paper editors and state agricultural colleges 
are cooperating with these state groups. 

Thus the needed information is being collected under the con- 
ditions of actual practice. As practical results are demonstrated the 
kerosene lamp will give place to the electric light and animal and 
human muscle to electric motors and push-button conveniences. 


The National Committee in on change of the A booklet has been published by the 
work is a of economists and engi- Committee, It will be sent on request free 
neers the American Farm Bu- of charge. Read it and pass it on to your 
4 Y~ raton.the = ng Ahan lor -- — ede “ 
, . ower ite, 

FarmingAssociation of America,the Amer. 58 E Washington Steet inal -shing wgped 
ican Society of Agricultural Engineers to tional Electric Light Association, 
the National 1 mei tric Light Association, at 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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There’s a Brown’s Sprayer for 
every need + the farm, >. the 
orchard, garden, dairy or poultry 
produce. house so you can spray every- 


Tein and tremendous 
t Biead thing an eff coe - 
sey re ae natse | | moma = 
‘or booklet. 


tury. All sizes. ent and pores SA col- 
The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., 60 Lincoln five., Mt. Gilead, 0. fege ¢ Catalog oes Serer 


Spray and ine ‘o Do It,” ” free J 
t Gilead \ rm: aoa 
Sloan if The E.C. Brown Company 


HYDRAULIC CIDER PRESSES 857 Maple Street Rochester, N. Y. 
































| A Sweet Potato Bank | 


By A. Rutledge 





AST summer I tried a new stunt in growing 

sweet potatoes. After the regular garden 

had been started, I did more or less cleaning 

up-along fences and in corners and made a 

ridge about thirty feet long, three feet high 
and four feet wide at the base. 

To make this ridge I used some sod that 
had been removed from the lawn the year 
before; a small pile of sand that was left from 
some concreting; some leafy trash from the 
chicken yard, with some manure in it; some 
strawy manure that had been raked off and 
piled. All this material, with path-scrapings, 
old leaves,old hotbed soil and the like, made 
up my sweet potato bank. 

Too rich for most plants, and too elevated 
for them too, the bank was planted to sweet 
potato vines. But instead of running one 
row down the center of the top, I ran three 
rows; one row was on top, and one half-way 
down either side. Thus the rows were a foot 
and a half apart and as the bank ran north 
and south, all plants got plenty of sun. 

The vines grew famously; they covered the 
bank so that the rows were soon indis- 
tinguishable. Once or twice I had to weed 
the bank, but the work was simple. Through- 
out the summer the bank looked like a huge 
green mound. 

After the first light frost I cut away the 
tops and then pulled down the bank. It was 
literally packed tight with beautiful potatoes. 
Between four and five bushels were taken 
out, some of them very large. 


a 


Big Watermelons, Etc. 
Continued from page 21 


“The Peach Variety Question,” Michigan 
Special Bulletin 126, is a worth while bulle- 
tin, free to Our Folks in Michigan. Write 
Michigan Experiment Station, East Lansing. 


‘Instead of hand hoeing, use a wheel-hoe 
to follow the cultivator in the sweet potato 
field,” says W. B. Gordy, Laurel, Del. 
‘Fasten the wheel-hoe to the cultivator; 
one man rides the cultivator and another 
walks and works the wheel-hoe.”’ 


‘‘Grape Growing in Missouri” is an un- 
usually good bulletin, just issued by Missouri 
Experiment Station, ‘Columbia, Mo. All the 
essential factors to successful grape growing 
are discussed. ‘Free to Missouri folks from 
address just given. 


I wonder why the walnuts and filberts we 
import couldn’t be grown in the United 
States. I hope you will emphasize nut trees 
and fruit trees for shade. If we had such 
trees in our town instead of box-elder, we 
would get more satisfaction out of them. 

E. Smith. 





These English ceabats grew ra Ohio 


If you will follow these instructions, you 
will have plenty of good healthy cucumber 
plants and a guaranty that not a bug or any 
other cucumber enemy will be found on the 
plants at any season of the year: 

First, build little bonfires about four or 
five feet apart, or in other words.a bonfire 
for each hill. After allowing them to die 
down, work the ashes into the ground to @ 
depth of an inch or so, then plant the seeds 


in the usual manner; and in each hill, after - 


the young plants appear, place from three to 
five mothballs. H. A. Mitchell, Conn. 
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BRAND-NEW device for killing canta- 

loupe pests has been trotted out by bug 
experts at the University of Maryland. The 
sketch shows how to make this device. 

Take a box big enough to cover the hill of 
plants. Knock out the bottom and hinge 
the top of the box. Inside the box, at the 
upper edges, a piece of burlap is tacked, 
forming a shallow sack for holding the dust 
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used in killing the pests. A handle is put on 
the box by using three strips of lath or 
similar material. 

The dust to put in the box on top of the 
cloth, is either nicotine dust or calcium 
cyanide. Close the hinged cover, then set 
the box over the plants, setting it down with 
enough force to leave no openings between 
the box and the soil, thus keeping insects 
inside. If using nicotine dust, jab the box 
down hard enough to shake some of the dust 
through the cloth. If using calcium cyanide, 
use two thicknesses of cloth, so none of the 
particles will fail on the plants. 

How does it kill the bugs? Simple enough; 
the fumes from nicotine dust or calcium 
cyanide will smother the pests—if you leave 
the box over each hill for about one minute. 

Make a dozen or so of the boxes, and put 
them in place. By the time all are placed, the 
first will have remained long enough, and it 
can be moved to a new location; then the 
second, etc. j 

Where to buy nicotine dust and calcium 
cyanide? From any reliable seedsman—or 
better/still, the Garden Editor will give you 
names of firms, if you will enclose stamp. 





Elberta and Belle of Same 
Parentage 


Elberta, the leading commercial peach, and 
Belle, another popular variety, both grew 
from seed of Chinese Cling. oreover, both 

s were from the same tree, grown by 
Samuel Rumph, of Georgia. 

The tree stood near Early and Late Craw- 
ford trees, also trees of Oldmixon Free and 
Oldmixon Cling. 

Chinese Cling is the parent of a great 
Many varieties, including Brackett, Connett, 
Eureka and Thurber. 





FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEAR! 


HARRISON 


RADIATORS 


JAXON 


RIMS AND RIM PARTS 














SPECOOMETERS 





Specialized service 
for your car 


Amonc the equipment manufacturers in the 
General Motors family are those whose 
trade names appear above; their products 
contribute to the merit of most trustworthy 
cars. 


Service and material for any of these prod- 
ucts are furnished car owners and dealers 
by another member of the General Motors 
family — United Motors Service. 


The twenty direct branches of United 
Motors Service and its thousands of author- 
ized service representatives display the oval 
sign in combination with one or more of 


the panels below it. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick - Capmiac - CxevroveT + OAKLAND 
Otpsmosite - GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Deloo-Light products may be purchased on the 
GMAC Payment Plan. Insurance service is furnished by General Excliange Corporation, 
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‘animal of the beef breeds and the 
, dam to show a preponderance of 


good clover hay were used as its starting 
ration. When about three months old, it 
;Was given a nurse cow until after the 1923 
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‘Thousslll#ound Yearling give 


idea and of the gold medal sheep club, 

last year started another classic for livestock men—a 1,000- 
pound calf club for beef producers. Like the others, this stunt 
was conducted by the Indiana Livestock Breeders’ Association in 
co-operation with the agricultural extension department of Purdue 
University. 

Two dozen beef cattle breeders or feeders in the Hoosier state 
entered calves in the club which had for its aim the production of a 
baby beef that weighed 1,000 pounds when a year old. The first 
three of the entries made in 1923 to finish this year won medals, 
two of gold for reaching the coveted half-ton mark, and one of 
bronze given for calves in the 800 to 900-pound class. Silver 
medals were offered for those in the 900 to 1,000-pound division, 
but no claimants for this medal had 
appeared to March 15. 


Sire Must Be Registered 


These medals were offered to any 
farmer or breeder who could “make 
the grade,” the only requirement 
being membership in the association 
and that the sire be a registered 


| eer originator of the ton-litter 


blood of the beef breeds. Helpful 
suggestions were given from time 
to time by the extension men; but 
it was up to the man with the cattle 
to see that they put on the weight 
fast enough to come under the wire. 
Calves had to be nominated beforé 
they were thirty daysold. »* 

“The object of the club is to show 
that the production of baby beef is economical,’ F. G. King, 
secretary of the association, told me. ‘‘A calf that can be made 
to weigh 800 to 1,000 pounds when a year old and will sell on 
the market for $80 to $100 generally is profitable. We want to 
eneourage this sort of produetion where it is practicable.” 

The first calf to finish was a purebred Hereford bull belonging to 
J. W. VanNatta, of Tippecanoe county, owner of one of the oldest 
Hereford herds in America. Mr. VanNatta 
was a director of the association when the 
plan was started and was the first to enter, 


By T. R. Johnston 





Allee and his 1020-pound yearling which won 
a gold medal 


1,120-Pound Poland 


feeds with the milk from its mother or nurse 
. cow brought it along in good shape to be 
developed as a breeding bull.” 

Mr. VanNatta said the calf could have been made a little heavier 
had it not been off feed a little while on the show circuit last fall 
where it spent four weeks of its life. 


Grade Cow Produces a Winner 


W. J. Allee, of Putnam county, had a steer calf to reach the half- 
ton mark two or three days later, and presented perhaps a better 
lesson for the average farmer. Allee is a general farmer who 
markets his corn through cattle and hogs, maintaining a small 
beef herd. For years he has used nothing but a purebred sire and 
good grade cows. Here is evidence that a good bull pays. 

“T knew I could do it,” said- Mr. 
Allee, when he saw the scales bal- 
ance at 1,020 the day before his 
calf was a year old. ‘When I read 
of the gold medal offer in the beef 
club contest, Idetermined then I 
would wear one of them myself. 
From my small herd, mated to a 
purebred bull, I had been putting 
calves on the market at eight 
months of age weighing 600 to 700 
pounds. I knew that if I kept a 
good ealf a year I could make it 
reach the 1,000 mark.” 

The calf selected by Mr. Allee 
was dropped February 5, 1923. Its 
sire was a registered Aberdeen- 
Angus bull and its dam a grade 
Polled Shorthorn cow. It ran with 
its dam until ready for market. It 
began to.eat when about a month old and received clover hay, 
corn and a mixture composed of three parts of ground oats and 
one part of ground rye. This was continued until the latter part 
of July when both cow and calf were turned with others into 
a clover field that had a heavy growth, but had not been cut and 
was well matured. p 

Corn alone was the grain feed for two months, following which 
a mixture of nine parts ground corn, nine 
parts ground oats, one part ground rye, one 





part each of bran and middlings, was fed 





as he wished to show that purebreds could 
deliver in a practicable way. On the day 
after his calf was a year old it tipped the 
scales at 1035 pounds. Both sire and dam 
were of the best breeding stock. 


Prize Winner at the Fair 


“] like to raise a type of calf that is good 
enough to stand well as a purebred and at 
the same time reach the weights desired by 
market beef producers,” said Mr. VanNatta 
in speaking of his calf. “This one was good 
enough to win first place in the junior bull 
calf class at the Illinois State Fair last fall 
and had enough growth to make a very 
heavy weight at one year. He was fed as 
my show calves are. The calf ran in a small 
pasture with its mother until four weeks old 
when it was put in a calf pen and given 
some grain. Shelled corn, whole oats and 





International, when it was weaned. 

“After it was eating well, the ration was 
changed to ground oats and corn-and-cob 
meal. The roughage consisted of clover 








Here is a picture of ‘“‘Giant Mas- 
ter.” This Poland-China boar at 
one time weighed 1,120 pounds. I 
have a number of sows that average 
800 pounds apiece. 
hog-house, warm as a schoolhouse. 
It doesn’t cost much to take a pig 
from spring to maturity, for they 
run on pasture. 


twice daily until January 1, 1924. Then 
it was fed three times a day. A pint of 
linseed oilmeal was fed with each feed for 
the last two months. 

The day after its first birthday, Mr. Allee 
had it on the Indianapolis market where 
it"sold for $11.50 per hundred, bringing 
$111; dressed out 62.15, a high percentage. 


Thick Cream and Thin 


Thick cream has less milk serum than 
thin cream and because of this does not 
spoil as quickly. This is an advantage to 
the farmer who can not bring his cream to 
the creamery very often. Souring of the 
cream is not objectionable, but when it is 
soured at random, undesirable odors and 





quality butter. Thick cream being lighter 
than thin cream, the express charges are 
lower, and there is less bulk for the cream- 
eryman to handle. 
teurizes more efficiently and larger amounts — 
of starter may be used, which aid in con- 
trolling the flavor of the butter. For 
proper churning, the cream should not be 


——_ oe 


less than 30 per cent butterfat. © r. 


I have a tile 


B. J. Mosier. 








hay, soybean hay and oat straw. These 


over ripening may,occur, resulting in poor — 


Thick cream pas 4 
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your work is easier “You are ready for the evenings fun / 


HILE this idea is not new to those who have 
worn Hoop Shoes for years, the thought that 
any particular kind of shoes can make work enough 
easier to be talked about is absolutely new to many. 


In one sense, Hoop Shoes do not make work easier; 
they simply take the place of shoes which have made 
work harder than was necessary. The only idea behind 
stiff, heavy, thick-soled shoes was to provide long wear. 
No one evet claimed anything else for them, and a big 

rice in weariness, back aches and foot troubles has 
paid for this wear. Now Hoop Shoes give the 
same or better wear, without the weight, and with a 
comfort and freedom that literally brings back the 
springy step of youth. 
Why Hoops save your strength 

Hood uppers are made of pliable canvas, giving 
every muscle of the foot a chance to work properly. 
They allow the blood to flow freely back and forth, which 


keeps the feet refreshed. They let the air in and out, 
tokeepthe feet cool and give themachanceto “breathe’’. 
Remember that the big muscles of the foot and the 
nerves, tie in directly with those of the spine. Tired 
feet are bound to make a tired body. Hood soles, of 
strong durable tire-tread stock, are pliable and followthe 
uppers in any position so that the feet are never cramped. 


Care for the children’s feet — too 

The children should not be forgotten. To prevent 
further foot troubles, and to keep the youngsters active 
without harmful exhaustion, letthem have Hoop Shoes. 
They will properly developand gas ogi the growing 
young feet. Hoop Shoes are made in a variety of 
models, for the day’s work and the evening’s recreation. 
The store displaying them has the Sign in the window. 
From every point of view, including economy, it’s 
worth knowing the Hoop Shoe Store in your neigh- 
borhood. Write for the Hood Buying Guide. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Watertown, Massachusetts 
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Look for this Name on the Shoes you buy 
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A Milker on Wheels! 





SHARPLES 


OMES complete on wheels with 
its own engine, or electric 
motor, ready to milk when unboxed. 


Enables one man alone to milk 12 cows in 
40 minutes 


A great time saver, and makes you indepen- 
dent of hired help. 


A simple, perfect, finely built, machine that 
will give satisfaction year after year. 


You owe it to yourself and family to have 
complete detailed information on this wonderful 
labor saver. 

Terms of only $29 per month. 


Write for Catalog and Photos (Free) 


THE SHARPLES MILKER CO. 
Dept. F, WEST CHESTER, PA. 





















Easy to buy. Z 
Easy to turn. [ 








30 DAYS TRIAL. Test the 
American any way you please. 

$15 to $50 SAVED as it 
cot direct from the maker 

EASY PAYMENTS. The 
American soon pays for itself in 
small monthly installments 

FREE CATALOG. Sena for it. 
Explains our liberal Send-No-Money 

er. Western shipments from West- 

ern points 


Write Today 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 1565 Bainbridge, N.Y. 















For protecting animals from 
Flies, Gnats, Mosquitoes and 
many other insects. 

The use of*‘Shoo-Fly’’means 
4 more milk and flesh from 
cows and more and better 
work from horses. Used and 
endorsed by leading dairy- 
nae 1 _ 39 years. 

pracy otter 5 invested i: es $20.00 in og: and 


othing oky ton ai sidine in "he its sores 
——F infection and keepi ding in ‘hes sling cuts and of poultry 
ouses. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, Don't A t Substitutes. 
us 61.60 and we will send you ¢ ‘Shoo-Fiy’ to protect 10 


00- 
"3 Tube G Sprayer Does 
we ~~ 4y won ot “ N a ” 


SHOO-FLY LMF. CO, 13]0 N. 20th St., Phila. 











Cow Boy Pokes 


Stop your cattle from 
breaking fences, trampling 


crops, injuring themselves—use 
Cow Boy Pokes. , of _ 
steel; rust } irst let 





in . ve money— 

write ~oe. for Circular H-5. Send dester's ny 
Cc. B. POKE MFG. 7 SS. 

1825 Harrison Kansas City, Mo. 








**Aleo Makers of Famous Acme Non-Suck Poke’’ 











How To Drench 


a Hog 
By Gangs H. von 











HIS is a job that takes more skill and 

patience than most men are ever able to 
acquire. If not too large, the animal may 
be drenched successfully: if special ap- 
paratus is provided. A bottle should 
never be used, as there is too great danger 
that the animal will break the neck of it 
and swallow the glass. 

The bottle containing the drench should 
be provided with a short piece of hose, 
which should be fastened securely at the 
neck; the part of the hose that is to be in- 
serted in the animal’s mouth should nat 
be too firm and stiff. The free end of the 
hose is placed in the animal’s mouth and 
when it reaches the back of the mouth, 
the animal will usually chew upon it and 
discontinue the squealing; the liquid is 
then allowed to run into the mouth very 
slowly. Care should be taken that the 
liquid does not flow too freely. 

The danger in drenching is from pneu- 
monia, caused by liquid entering the lungs. 





Sheep Powders 





}Condition powders can be fed in self- 
feeders, placed in the sheep pasture 


For preventing trouble from internal para- 
sites of sheep, I keep before the sheep at 
all times, a mixture of equal weights of 
salt and copperas. Another remedy that 
gives good results is salt mixed with 
tobacco leaves, one pound of salt to four 
of tobacco. Salt saturated with turpentine 
is often recommended, but I have never 
used this. There are some good commer- 
cial sheep powders. . M. 





Goats Are Particular 
About Feed 


Goats are particular that their feed and 
water be clean. If anything drops to the 
ground and is trampled on, they will not 
eat it unless extremely hungry. There- 
fore a rack so constructed that they can 
not pull the feed out and drop it on the 
ground, is absolutely essential foreconomy. 

Have some sort of a milking stand for 
goats. One about fourteen or sixteen 
inches high, about three and one-half feet 
long and two feet wide, with a small 
stanchion and feed box on the front, is 
very satisfacto This enables a person 
to sit on a stool or box and milk just the 
same as milking a cow, while the goat may 
be eating her grain. As a rule goats do 
not care for bedding, but prefer a hard 
surface on which to lie. For this reason 
it is well to provide a bench or platform 
about three feet high, especially for goats 
kept in a pen. 





RED JONES says that his Brown 

Swiss cow is not a Swiss at all, 
but must have Italian blood in her, 
because every time she comes back 
from pasture he can smell garlic. 
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and Metal Corn Crib 


HIOUSANDS of farmers have paid 


for their farms on money made by ys. 
storing their silage in Indiana Silos. ag 
More than 80,000 are now in use. They ae 
y for themselves = a short time — or 


aa build up your soil. 
Save your dry grain and mature corn 
in an Indiana Metal crib. Strong- 4 
ly built, thoroughly ventilated— a4 
it is a permanent improvement 
on the farm. Write today for our ‘a 
special low priceearly buyers’ 
proposition. Just a few 
Agencies left. 
The Indiana Silo S| 
& Tractor Co. 
Anderson, Ind. 
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You can now get any size of the New 
Butterfly Cream Beparator direct from 
our factory for —_ @2 down, andona 
plan whereby it will earn its own cost 
more before you pay. 
We quote Surprisingly Low Prices and 
low payments as low as 


ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 


No interest to pay — no extras, 
Every machine aay ge a life- 
time against defects in ma‘ 

and workmanship. 

Trial for 30 Days.o", JOU" 
at our risk, Nearly 200,000 already 
in use on American farms. Easiest 
of all separators to clean Snag ee —_ 
Write for Free Catalog F 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 7102 Am | aim 














To keep my big factory busy all sum- 
mer, I make it worth your while to order now. Ke 
To responsible persons, no money to pay until you mad 
have proven by 30 days’ free trial that the Walsh is the Z 
World’s Strongest Harness a 
No buckles to tear straps: no rings to wear straps—best 
leather ever put in harness. Lasts Daag without repairs, 
hence costs less. Over 8 years su’ 
SIX MONTHS TO PA Y—Get my ny weasdiedtel free trial 
offer and easy payment plan. Write for free book today. 
+ James M. Walsh, Pres.; WALSH HARNESS CO. 
17 Keefe Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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free. Prices reasonable. 
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Age-Old Pedigrees, 
Sunday Pinkeye, 
Dutch Belts and Yodels 
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I bought some Jerseys one dismal day, 
For scrubs had made me fret; 
I fed them grain, silage and alfalfa hay, 
And now I’m out of debt. 
Jim Mills. 


ERATITIS, the Sunday name for pink- 
a eye, often causes blindness of cattle. 
Animals that have this disease should be 
kept away from healthy ones, and the eyes 
should be washed with a 3 per cent solution 
of boracic acid or 2 per cent solution of ni- 
trate of silver. The druggist will fix up the 
wash for you. This disease is spread by flies. 


Top bacon and top hams don’t come from 
the same hog. 


The Brown Swiss breed now boasts of a 
cow with a record of over 1,000 pounds of 
fat. Her name is “‘Believe.’”” More about 
this yodel cow and the breed later. 


The O. I. C. Swine Breeders’ Association 
is going to register both O. I. C. and Chester 
White hogs, but in separate departments. 
Headquarters of the association, Goshen, Ind. 


When I bought my first purebred bull fifteen 
years ago, my cows averaged 312 pounds of fat a 
year. Now they average 425 pounds. Some of 
the cows test as high as 6 per cent fat. S. H. P. 


The fall cattle market is more particular 
than the spring market. Hence, if you are 
buying cattle to sell in late summer, fall or 
early winter, t cattle of better quality 
than you oul if you were going to sell on 
the spring market. 


Dutch Belted breeders started advance 
registry testing in 1921 and thirty-four ani- 
mals have completed records, averaging 332 
pounds of fat and 10,593 pounds of milk per 
cow. Only six animals have failed to qualify. 
—. are 3,250 females of this breed re- 
corded. 


A doe that gives three pints of milk a day 
is considered only a fair milker. Two quarts 
is a good record, and three quarts is excellent, 
provided the lactation is maintained for from 
seven to ten months. Good does produce 
from eight to fifteen times their weight in 
milk in a lactation period. 

Green cockle-bur plants will poison pigs 
and other animals. An animal needs to eat 
only one and one-half pounds of green plant 
per 100 pounds of live weight. The remedy 
is to get rid of cockle-burs. But if you are so 
unfortunate as to have a poisoned animal, 
give it milk or raw linseed oil. 

“Castration of Hogs’’ is the title of Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1857, free from your Senator or 
Representative in Congress, or from Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington. Gives clear 
directions for castrating swine. 


“Sheep have paid me better than any- 
thing else on the farm,’”’ says Charles De- 
Shozer, Lyon county, Kans. ‘I started with 
six ewes, and the lambs and wool sold the 
first year paid the cost of the original stock. 
Sheep live on almost nothing.’’ (But they 
pay better if you feed ’em some grain— 
Editor.) 


A horse with ninety teeth was recently 
operated on at the veterinary hospital of 
Iowa State College. The teeth, in various 
stages of growth, were located in the sinuses 
located just above the eyes. The “extra” 
teeth were removed and the horse passed an 
Ogata as thoroughly sound two months 
ater. 


Holstein and Hereford pedigrees can now 
rival with Chimese dynasties. These breeds 
date back to the days*of Moses, evidently, 
for in the film ““The Ten Commandments,” 
Holstein heifers are accompanying the 
Israelites in their flight from Egypt, and 
another Jewish farmer is taking with him a 
pair of Hereford steers. Rameses, too, 
would feel flattered to see his gilded chariot 
pulled by a pair of U. S. artillery plugs. 





If you’d make a fortune 
On , milk or wool, 

Feed your stock alfalfa 
And keep your silo full. 






















A New Improved 
DE LAVA 


Cream Separator 
* ® 
Side - by-Side 

with any other made before putting your money into one. 

If you do you will not need any expert to tell which 
is by far the better designed and made machine, sure 
to last the longer and prove the better investment. 

Nor will any clever salesman be able to convince 
you that the other machine is “just as good,” or good 
enough while perhaps a little cheaper. . 

A De Laval will save any cost difference over the 


other machine the first month of use, and go on doing 
so for twenty years. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
* 165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street 61 Beaie Street 












































Sold on 
Easy 
Terms 


See your 
De Laval 
Agent 



















































New Reduced Prices! @uUGGEY's 
The Lowest in Five Years! FREE ! 


You can save big money this season by getting 
Gordon-Van Tine’s latest reduced prices on lum- 
ber and building material. Biggest reductions in 5 

! Let us figure your lumber bills free. 
cave $200 to $1,000 on your new home or barn. 
Highest quality—20-year guarantee. Send us Bares etc. 
your bills to figure. ed 


Ready-Cut Homes as low as $887—all material complete. Gordon-Van Tine Co 
Save 17% lumber and 30% labor costs. No extras. We ship Gordon venport 
direct from mill, and save you all in-between profits. Write a St.,De ofa. 
for lowest freight-paid prices and Free Books! me Free Books. 


5,000 Building Material Bargains— Lumber, screens, & I expect to build (or repair) as 
~~ roofing, flooring, windows at wholesale prices. Write i follows: - 
‘o 




































r Free Catalog! 
Ready-Cut Garages Barns and Farm Buildings 


Easytobuild. Sa . Barns, hog houses, corn cribs 
a... param. es Soc ores S Book PREE. i 



































ESTABLIEHEO ‘866 } 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back { Name 
372Gordon Street Davenport, lowa 
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County Fairs and Off Seasons 
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By Franz A. Aust 








one may include anything from milking-ma- 


chines and automobiles to vacuum 








| K 7HILE exhibits at fairs all over 

the country, however, have been 

increasing in excellence, the 
places for holding fairs have in most cases remained much the 
same. Four days in the year the grounds are made gay with flags 
and bunting in an attempt to detract from buildings ramshackle 
and innocent of paint. But a poor setting they are, indeed, for 
splendid livestock and poultry and vegetables and fruits! There’s 
an old tent, probably, for beautiful fancy work and a display of 
delicious food, or there’s a wooden structure with a leaky roof. 
There’s not a tree on the grounds, sometimes, under which Mr. 
and Mrs. John and the family can gather in the shade for lunch; 
not a bush nor a shrub to soften the ugliness of uninviting buildings. 
Surely the county fair 
products of today have 
a right to be housed in 
the best possible quar- 
ters. 


Make It Pay 


And this brings up an- 
other side of the prob- 
lem. A county fair 
must pay its own way. 
It is a business venture 
to a large degree, and 
those who support it 
are justly not satisfied 
unless the treasury 
shows a reasonable sur- 
plus each year. 

The business side of the venture, therefore, must also enter into 
the plans for the best sort of layout. While the owning of every 
kind of motor vehicle from flivver to high-powered car has made 
distance of small importance, still the success of any fair depends 
much upon its location in the county. It must be so situated 
that it will be of interest to every citizen. It must be so placed 
that it will be sure to draw the crowds. Then, on the grounds 
themselves, the race-track, the concessions for stands and “dog 
wagons’ and side-shows and the merry-go-round, and for the sale 
of the latest self-soldering device, must all be located with as 
great care as any of the other features. 

One who designs a fair-grounds, then, has the work of making 
it easy of access, attractive in appearance, convenient for exhibitors 
and for those who have concessions, and so arranged that it will 
bring in the best returns in good American money. Everything 
must work in harmony. And the most successful fair will be 
built with a plan as a foundation. 

To begin with, take the exhibitors. It is possible to separate 
their quarters into two distinct divisions, with the women’s de- 

artments nearest and the men’s farthest from the entrances. 
he children’s must be divided, for they have varied interests. 


Rest Room for Women 


A women’s building of substantial proportions should have in 
connection with it a comfortable rest room. 


The hope of future fairs! Haven’t they a right to the best there is in buildings, 
equipment, and grounds? 


cleaners and flat-irons, is equally attrac- 
tive to both the man and his wife. Outside the machinery 
building an open field should be left free for demonstration of 
the larger farm machinery. 

Near the main entrance should be located an administration 
building. In this building the secretary’s office should be placed. 
In fact, it should be the center for all information and for all 
executive work of the entire grounds, while the fair is in session. 


_ If this building is placed in the direct line of traffic it can easily be 


reached by visitors, and all confusion can be avoided. 

Amusements, since they must necessarily be a part of the 
money-making plan, 
must be situated where 
the crowds will pass 
them without going 
out of their way. These 
locations are better to 
be made permanent, 
and the returns from 
them made standard. 
Neither side-shows nor 
exhibit buildings should 
be so scattered over 
the grounds that the 
crowd seems to be lost 
among them. For noth- 
ing will bring a larger 
crowd more success- 
fully than a grounds 
which seems to be already crowded. Haven’t you noticed this? 

For outdoor entertainment a good race-track is still necessary, 
although all racing as an attraction is not so essential as it used to 
be. In these days:a well-planned baseball diamond is quite as 
much needed to attract those who like ‘‘a good fight.” Airplane 
stunts and livestock shows, too, are largely taking the place of 
races. And some day the races may be entirely replaced by skilful 
exhibition riding, a feature which is becoming very successful at 
the largest state fairs. 


Where To Put the Autos 


An ever-increasing number of automobiles is making the traffic 
problem one of the most serious of all. At Spencer, Iowa, is a 
county fair-ground where this matter is especially well cared for. 
In order to avoid accidents, the automobile entrance is entirely 
separate from the gate where folks are entering on foot; no auto- 
mobile is allowed where exhibits are being shown; there is‘a sepa- 
rate stall for every car parked on the grounds; and the exits are 
cgpenie the entrances so that one-way traffic lessens the danger 
of collision. An extra fee is asked for parking service, and this 
fee is added to the fair association’s fund. 

There is also a good example of planting on this fair-grounds at 
Spencer. Trees have been planted along the main avenues for 
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A day nursery with a nurse to watch over 
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There the children may safely be left while 
their mothers enjoy the sights and sounds 
which only weary babies. And — outside 
the nursery there should be a fenced play 
yard. In this play yard may be placed 
sand-boxes and simple playground — 
tus. In the women’s budding itself, of 
course, should be arranged the booths for 
fancy work and the other gentle arts. 

Nearby, the hall for flowers and vege- 
tables should be constructed, for in these, 
too, are the women particularly interested. 
The poultry, in a suitable building, also, 
should not be too far away. 


Buildings for Stock and Machinery 


The section in which the men are chiefly 
concerned should center in a judging 
pavilion, around which the various barns 
should be grouped. These should all be as 
far from the crowded portion of the grounds 
as possible and away from the entrances. 
Thus there will be no unpleasant odors to 
annoy, and thus those who are especially 
interested may view the stock in quiet. 

A building for the machinery should be 
midway between the stock barns and the 


the little ones is also an excellent addition. {YOO OOD) 
AG 


3 Women’s Rest Room 
4 Dining Hall 

5 Agricultural Hall 

6 Machinery 

7 Poultry 

8 Swine and Sheep 





women’s building. For machinery, which 


1 Administration and Educational Building 
2 Horticultural and Women’s Building 


Note the boys’ and girls’ athletic field as one of the unusual features. —— 
of parking space is provided for autos with exit at the end’ of the groun 


Continued on page 37 
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9 Barn for Race-Horses 

10 Judging Arena 

11 New Barn 

12 Concessions 

13 Boys’ and Girls’ Athletic 
Field 





opposite the entrance 
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Jotn the “Ladies’ Clean-Up Club”— 


A housewife in the West told us re- 
cently about the new “Clean-Up Club” 
she had organized in her section. The 
ladies get together once a week and dis- 
cuss the newest and best methods for 
brightening up the home and making it 
more livable. 


This lady reported that she has had 
her greatest success with Valspar Var- 
nish-Stain, which she said has made her 


home fairly shine. First she tried it on’ 


the kitchen floor because there were a 
number of worn spots there. Then she 
refinished her porch chairs. Finally she 
surprised everybody by digging out an 
old, unused table and making it look 
like new. 


Many of the other ladies have done 
similar things, and the “Clean-Up Club” 
is doing much to improve the home life 
in that town. 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 


JUNE, 


We are giving publicity to. this idea 
because a “Clean-Up Club” in every 
town might well be linked up with the 
“Better Homes Movement.” 


If good. products could become mem- 
bers of such a Club, we would enter Val- 
spar Varnish-Stains, Valspar-Enamels, 
and Valspar Varnish, for these have 
done much to brighten up millions of 
homes all over the country. 


The Valspar Varnish-Stains referred 
to above are unequalled for floors, doors, 
walls, chairs and furniture—in fact, 
wherever you want waterproof protec- 
tion combined with lustrous, beautiful 
colors. 


These Stains come in Light and Dark 
Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry and 
Moss Green. If you are not familiar 
with the Valspar products, send in the 
coupon below for samples. 
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_ Send for Sample Can 
and Color Chart 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 
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Print full mail address plainly. 


Dealer’s Name.........- 
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The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 





Dealer’s Address.......ccccccccss 


eeeeee 


VALENTINE& COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
shece far cach yor sample can checked sc} Walspar-Stain. 0 


right. (Only one sample per person of] gSeate Color .......... 
Peach product supplied at this special price.) 





Clear Valspar. 0 


Valspar-Enamel 0) 
State Color ........-. 
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The Duke of York ht ofiaiotiy opened this “ 


Wales, on March 


transporter bridge” or “ aerial ferry,” at Newport, 
is aerial ferry is considered absolutely safe and it is a remarkable 
piece of engineering. The Duke is in the tonneau of center auto ® U. & 
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A style of dress that will be most worn 


this summer. This 
crépe 


ress wae, Oe of 


U. & U. 
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The world’s largest power generating unit is 
here shown. It was built for the Niagara ix 


Power Company. Note size of man 














For our June brides this charming wedding 


ee gown of white satin and Chantilly lace is 
shown. Wecan just see some of our pas in 
such a costume © U. . 











Here’s another giant in its class. The world’s largest and most efficient irrigation sprayer. It 
slides along on rollers and was invented by E. Roland, of Paris. See the jets? © wv 
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This is a real behind-the-scene picture, as it shows a dress rehearsal of a circus before = 
on the road. It was taken at Macon, Ga. Nothing is so universally on asa — 
of elephants, peanuts, red lemonade, clowns and chariot races. Oh, boy! 
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Price of Stave 
as illustrated 
$80.80 
without oven and 
cabinet $58.50 
Higher in the sar 


west, southweit 
and Canada, 






Tass sls 
uperfex Burners 


Fastest oil burners made. 
One“Big Giant’ Superfex on 
each range, with speed of 
giant gas burner. Desirable 
for instant heat or quick 
cooking in large quantities. 
The other burners are“‘Little 
Giants” —as hot as the stand- 
ard gas burner. 


Your Dealer will 
Demonstrate 


Women who have never used an oil stove 
—and women who use nothing else — 
are amazed and delighted with this New 
Perfection Range. It has completely rev- 
olutionized their ideas of oil stove service. 


For it provides the quick heat and satis- 
faction of gas at the low cost of kerosene. 


And. it is so completely equipped,so roomy 


and substantial, so beautifully designed New Cook Book 
s eS ee ‘ Send ten cents for 

and finished that it is in a class by itself. Sao medee 
fection Cook Book— 

At your dealers you will find styles and sizes ranging from $7.00 forty-four pages of 

to $145.00, to suit every requirement —each one the utmost in pe aah temagtad 
cooking satisfaction at its price. valuable cookery 


suggestions 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 7759 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Also makers of the well known PURITAN short chimney oil stove. 


NEW PERFECTION | 


Oil Cook Stoves and Rang es 
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Many a success 
has been traced to 
a right beginning; many 
a failure to a wrong start 





A One-Man Plant Is How Big? 


OME of the State College professors 

say one man can take care of 1,000 

head of poultry. Some authorities, other than state pro- 
fessors, say no man can properly care for more than half that 
number. Who is right? 

“How many hens can one man properly take care of?” is a 
question that comes regularly to my desk. It is hard to answer, 
for much depends upon the breed kept, the facilities employed, 
the convenience of the buildings, and the man himself. 

During recent years I have visited fully a score of one-man 
plants, and investigated the claims made by the professors. I 
found that the Leghorn breed was referred to, as this breed can be 
kept in larger flocks, and consequently requires fewer groups to 
care for. The man who keeps all Leghorns has a different proposi- 
tion than has the man who keeps 


By Michael K. Boyer 


acres of land. His breed, however, is White 
Wyandotte. He, too, practises flock mating, 
keeping from 50 to 100 hens in a pen, properly mated—usually one 
male for every ten females. No. 2 raises broilers and markets his 
surplus eggs. Every building is conveniently arranged. He 
claims an advantage over No. 1 in that he can market his culled 
hens at a better price, as their weight averages two to four pounds 
heavier than Leghorns. 

Both parties do all their own work, even to the carpenter work 
required. No. 2 reports a profit of from $2.50 to $3.00 a head, 
while No. 1 puts his average at $2. 

Of all the one-man, poultry plants I know of, I have yet to see 
the first failure where these essentials were observed: The right 
man; proper facilities installed; houses conveniently located; flock 
mating practised; and a regular 





any of the American breeds. With 


business system adopted in the 





Leghorns it is possible to have 
flocks of almost any size. I have 
seen a great many flocks in which 
500 hens composed one family. 
Leghorns will stand more crowding 
than will hens of the heavier breeds. 
They are more active and will keep 
on working no matter if they do 
have to “rub shoulders” as they 
pass by. 


Americans Like Large Flocks 





This large flock method seems to be 
the fashion more in this country 
than in any other part of the world. 





operation of the farm. 

If a man wants to breed for 
quality, if he wishes to get his 
stock up to the highest laying aver- 
age, he must install trapnests. He 
must have a method by which he 
can readily tell which are his best 
layers, which his fair layers, which 
his ordinary layers, and which hens 
do not lay enough to pay their 
board. 

If a man wants to pedigree, if he 
wants to keep only the highest lay- 
ing quality, he must adopt methods 
which will so occupy his time that 





Tom Barron, one of the most ex- 
tensive poultry farmers in England, 
says it is a mistake, and it may be 
so, but our American poultrymen 
seem “to get away with it.” 

These Leghorn men seem to do 
everything in a wholesale manner. 
They hatch their eggs in mammoth 
machines holding thousands; they 
hover their chicks by coal-stove 
brooders, taking care of from 300 
to 1,000 chicks at a time. It can be 
done—it has been done—with Leg- 
horns, but it ean not be carried out 
successfully with any of the heavy 
breeds. 

I found on all the farms I visited, 
where one man did all the work, 
that the keeper had adopted a 











Colony house, 8x 10, quartering twenty hens 
and two males 


he can hardly handle more than 300 
head of stock. 

This extra labor, however, is not 
without its reward. I have known 
such farms to make more money 
than ordinary egg farms of 500 
sapacity and where no trapnests 
are used. 


Hopper Feeding 


Wet mashes are not fed on any of 
the one-man plants that I have 
visited. Instead the mash food is 
fed dry in hoppers. It does not 
take long for the hens to adapt 
themselves to this method, and it 
does them a lot of good. Besides, 
the time needed for mixing wet 
mashes every morning is saved. 











definite system; that the buildings 
were constructed so as to save steps, and that water-pipes and 
hydrants were conveniently located near these houses. 

Of all the intensive, one-man plants I visited, I did not find 
one that was not conducted on strict business principles. They 
all kept books, they had special hours set for certain kinds of work, 
and they had certain days for work outside of the regular routine. 


Two Dollars a Head Profit 


I recall two farms that were of particular interest. Their methods 
were much the same, but they kept different breeds. No. 1 occupied 
but one and a half acres of land, and on this were quartered 900 
layers; 600 of which were early-hatched pullets. On this plant 
1,000 chicks are also annually brooded at one time. The owner 
says he makes a profit of $2 per head per year. The White Leg- 
horn breed is kept, run in floeks of 100 each for breeding and 250 
each for laying. The houses are so arranged that the owner can 
go from one pen to another, covering the entire plant, without 
going outdoors. In this way he does the work that would require 
two men if the buildings were scattered. No. 1 does mainly a 
table egg business, with squab broilers as a side-line. 

No. 2 keeps the same number of fowls, and occupies several 


Some years ago I visited a large 
farm where 500 Leghorn hens were quartered in one house in one 
flock, and where one man was placed in charge of each unit. It 
was not only the duty of that man to feed and care for his flock, 
but he was required to incubate all the eggs possible and care for 
the youngsters himself. 

A ledger account was kept of his work. The number of eggs he 
gathered and the number of chicks he hatched and reared were 
duly recorded, and note was made of the condition of his house 
and his stock. Besides his wages he was given a bonus for returns 
over a specified number of eggs received and chicks raised, and a 
grand prize for the most successful of all contestants that year. 
If I remember: rightly, there were thirty-six such houses—thirty- 
six contestants for the bonuses and the grand prize. Each man 
was, practically, placed in business for himself. 

This plan proved that where a man does not keep over 500 head 
of stock he has more time to note the details, to keep his premises 
clean, to maintain health and order among the birds, and get 
better returns than by keeping twice or thrice the number. The 
whole point is not to undertake more than one can handle. Some 
men are quicker in their movements than others, and adopt better 
systems. Thev keep within their capacity. 





























| How To Raise Geese | 


By J. B. Watson 





O& of the most important things in 
raising geese is to start with good 
stock. Purebreds are preferred, as they 
are larger, more certain, lay more eggs, 
are quieter, easier to handle, and more 
easily confined in yards, as they do not fly. 

The breeders should be selected in the 
fall and mated during the winter, by con- 
fining the gander with from one to three 
geese which may be bred to him. They 
should be confined together for about a 
week, and then in the spring each gander 
will lead forth his flock. Ganders will not 
mate with strange geese, unless confined 
closely together, especially with more 
than one. It is i to have.one gander 
for two geese, but this depends upon the 
physical vigor of the gander 


Not Much Shelter Needed 


All the shelter geese need is a shed with 
some straw in it to keep their feet from 
being frozen. The breeders should not be 
kept fat in the spring, but should be just 
in a healthy, vigorous condition. If too 
fat the eggs are likely to be infertile, and 
the geese will not lay so many and will 
want to sit earlier. 

It is not at all necessary, contrary to 
general opinion, to have a pond or any 
body of water to raise geese. During the 
summer a tub or a half-barrel, sunk in the 
ground and kept filled with water, will 
provide all they need. 

Geese Lay Early in Spring 
The laying season commences very early 
in the spring—almost as soon as the gander 
can go out and dig his bill in the mud. 
Nests should be made on a heap of straw, 
placed on the ground. In early spring the 
eggs should be gathered often. 

Geese have a habit of covering up their 

gs, and must be watched. The number 

aaa laid will vary considerably. Some 
poor geese will lay only twelve or fifteen, 
but good purebreds will go as high as 
forty or fifty. Twenty eggs is considered 
a good farm average. Usually, geese lay 
every other day, early in the morning. 
After they have laid ten or fifteen they will 
want to sit, but should be broken up and 
made to lay another clutch, when they 
may be set with about ten eggs each. 
Hens make better hatchers than geese, 
and just as good mothers. The incuba- 
tion period is about thirty-one days. 

The newly-hatched geese do not require 
any food for a day or two, but should be 
left alone with the mother, as they require 
wg of warmth the first couple of days. 

hey should then be given some green 
grass or sprouted oats, if available, and 
some bread crumbs soaked in skim-milk. 
When about a week old they can be fed a 
mash of moistened cornmeal. The mash 
should be moist but not ee. They 
must have plenty of water at all times. 

The cornm mash should be given 
night and morning, as long as they will eat 
it, which is usually about a month. One 
twenty-pound sack of cornmeal will feed 
about fifty goslings till they are ready to 
forage for themselves. The goslings should 
be outside as much as possible, but should 
be driven in on cold or rainy days. On very 
hot days they should have shelter. 

Geese should be kept in a yard or run 
by themselves, and not permitted to 
wander around the farm, as they tram 
down large quantities of field crops. 
age a Te fence, one and a half feet 

keep them in. 

my soon as the weather turns cold in the 
falk the geese for market should be put in 
a small enclosure and fed heavily on corn 
omwheat. They need plenty of grit and 
water or milk. 





‘Threaded Rubber Battery always comes to ; 
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Right Here’s Where 


You Save 


The picture shows the way a Willard; 
Threaded Rubber Battery is insulated. 

See- how thé Threaded Rubber is placed: 
between the plates of the battery, to pre- 
vent leakage of electrical current from one: 
plate to another. 

In a battery built by the usual metlind, 
the plates, if of good quality, will outlast! 
the insulation. Then, either the battery 
will have to be discarded long before its 
time, or reinsulated at considerable cost. 

Threaded Rubber saves you this expense 
because it is rubber. Rubber is not affected 
by battery acid and the Threaded Rubber 
Insulation in your Willard Battery. can be 
depended upon to last for the entire life of 
the plates. 

Willard Service Stations will replace this 
insulation without charge if it does not. 

So in buying a Willard Threaded Rubber | 
Battery, you can deduct from the price you ; 
pay, the dollars you save on reinsulating. 

And you save on recharging too, for the 
records of Willard Service Stations show 
that this battery requires less recharging 
and only in occasional cases any minor 
repairs. 

Another big advantage. 

Besides saving you money, a Willard 


you brand new. Willard Service Stations : 
receive this battery CHARGED Bone-Dry. : 
The acid is not added until the battery is sold. ‘ 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Radio users write for Willard Booklet, 
“Better Results From Radio.” 
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vereey re School Svaiile2 


Save the Surface this Summer and 
you'll save Health and Eyes next Fall 


HIS country has no greater asset 

than its boys and girls. They 
have a right to clean, wholesome 
sufroundings in thé school. 


Painting is an essential factor in 
scientific lighting. Most modern 
school boards, fortunately, are alive 
to the necessity of saving young eyes 
and growing bodies. They recognize 
paint and varnish as an important 
factor in this “saving” process. They 
realize that children should not be 
compelled to spend the greater part 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aco-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 
and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 


6% Copyright by Save the Surface Campaign, 1924 
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of the year in a schoolroom that has 
grimy floors, dark, dingy walls, and 
unsightly, unsanitary ceilings. 


Gloomy interiors are ill calculated to 
keep pupils buoyant and happy. Nor 
do they exactly sweeten the teacher’s 
temper. Light-reflecting paints and 
enamels and varnished furniture are 
every bit as vital to our children’s 
welfare as modern teaching methods. 
Save the interior surfaces of your 
school this summer and you’ll save 
health and eyes next fall. 
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IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog onr it 
—Estimates cheerfally given.—Orders filled e 

The Cincinnati tron Fence Co.,. 
3361 Spring Grove Ave. Sette, 
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Keeping Poultry 


Free from Worms 





OUND worms are by far the most 

common of all parasites affecting 
»0ultry. These round worms are yellow- 
ish white in color, are from one to two 
inches in length, and are found in greatest 
numbers in the forepart of the intestines. 
In some birds they may be so numerous 
as to stop up the opening through the 
intestines. 

These worms lay large quantities of 
eggs which pass out with the droppings. 
The eggs remain in the ground-or in the 
droppings yntil they are taken_up by 
fowls along with feed or water. The eggs 
are then hatched in the fowl’s body and 
reach maturity in from three to four 
weeks. These eggs will live in the soil or 
in trash and filth for a year or more. 

Birds that are affected have an irregular 
appetite, are unthrifty and thin in flesh. 
Worms may be found occasionally in the 
droppings. 


Pin or Ceca Worms 


These worms, which are about one-half 
inch long, are located in the blind gut or 
the csecum, and usually in greatest num- 
bers near the blind end. These worms are 
not so common as the round worms and 
it is not likely that they cause so great 
losses, but their presence in considerable 
numbers produces general unthriftiness. 


Tapeworms of Poultry 


These are flat worms composed of sections 
or segments. They attach themselves to 
the lining of the imtestines, and the 
posterior or last sections fill with eggs, 
then drop off the body of the tapeworm, 
pass out with the droppings, where they 
find their way to an intermediary host 
where they develop. The hosts for the 
tapeworm of poultry are snails, flies and 
earthworms. The eggs will not develop if 
taken up by another bird before passing 
through one of the hosts. Hence, it is an 
easy matter to control this pest. Simply 
clean up the premises often and prevent 
these eggs finding their way to their hosts, 


Treating the Poultry for Worms 


It is necessary, in treating poultry for 
worms, to withhold all feed for at least 
twenty-four hours. Then give the worm 
remedy. The remedy can best be given 
about the middle of the afternoon, and 
then the droppings will be ready to be 
cleaned up in the morning and the fowls 
will not become reinfested. 

The remedy: Take one ounce of oil of 
American wormseed and mix with one- 
half pint of castor-oil; mix this with four 
quarts of wet mash and feed to 100 birds. 
Follow in two or three hours with one 
pound of Epsom salts dissolved in a quart 
of water and then mixed with, two and 
one-half or three quarts of mash. Clean 
up all droppings in morning. Repeat ina 
week or ten pated if necessary. 

Another rem oss fs is: Thymol, one- 
quarter ounce powdered areca pe 
six ounces. This dose is for 100 hens a 
can be given with mash as above, and 
followed by the Epsom salts. 

Another remedy is to take one pound of 

ground tobacco or tobacco stems (for 100 
birds) and steep with just enough water 
to cover for two hours. n mix entire 
contents with four quarts of mash, at the 
same time of day, and as recomm 
— and follow with physic of Epsom 

ts. 

To ent reinfestation clean up senile 
and disinfect thoroughly. Provide n@w 
yards to be safe from infestation. 
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Odds and Ends in 
the Poultry Mail 


CC —  —— 














When the potatoes fail to grow, 
And we don’t reap the things we sow, 
When the clover fails to bloom 
And every prospect's wrapped in gloom, 
Who cheers us with a serenade, 
Makes announcement that she’s laid, 
Who saves us from distress, despair, 
Who's on her job, is always there? 

The Hen. -—Unknown. 


NE two-year-old hen and eight pullets, 
mixed breed, laid 319 eggs in six weeks. 

One week they laid fifty-seven eggs, and on 
ten different days laid nine eggs each day. 
Connecticut. E. Dew. 


194 eggs per hen was the average of Mrs. 
Oscar Jones’s White Leghorns in the Kansas 
farm contest flock last year. 


Rules for packing eggs so as to prevent 
breakage, may be obtained from the New 
York City office of the State Department of 
Farms and Markets, 53 Park Place, New 
York City. 

A feed-hopper, built on runners, may 
readily be pulled from one part of the farm 
to another. The colony house, too, may be 
likewise equipped, and the good old mare 
will do the trick. S. R. Winters. 


Snakes attack baby chicks: Last spring 
we were watching the baby chicks scratch- 
ing and running around, when suddenly a 
black snake slipped from underneath a rock 
and bit one in the neck. The poor victim 
lay on the ground gasping for air, and died. 
Its neck was purple and swollen where the 
snake bit it. On lifting up the rock from 
under which the snake had come, we dis- 
covered feathers and feet belonging to small 
chicks. Since then we are on the war-path for 
these killers. Mrs. Knoell. 


Weight losses of sitting hens have been 
investigated by the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station. The weights of seventy-six 
birds were taken at the time they were set 
and again eight weeks after they commenced 
to brood their young. It was found that the 
average weight of these hens was 4.2 pounds 
at the beginning of the hatching period and 
3.5 pounds at the end, showing a loss of 14.5 
per cent in weight. At the start of the 
brooding period they weighed 3.5 pounds, 
and at the finish they weighed 4.1 pounds, a 
gain of 12.5 per cent. In other words, at 
the close of the brooding period the hens 
weighed, within.2 per cent of what they did 
at the beginning.of the hatching period. 

Dr. George H. Conn. 


Another ‘‘Little Red Hen,” not a whit less 
industrious and thrifty than the one in the 
nursery tale: Last May she brooded twenty 
chicks. When the other hens stopped laying 
and began to molt in the fall, she kept on 
working busily and laying while the prices 
of eggs soared. 

When the ground became frozen she was 
allowed to run out and “‘forage,’’ so that she 
might stop laying and get on some new 
feathers before the severe weather. But this 
made no difference in her plans. Three eggs 
a week, and sometimes more, as long as prices 
were high, until the middle of January. Then 
she decided to change for more stylish ap- 
parel, regardless of the thermometer drop- 
ping to 25° below zero. M. W. 








Hen: ‘‘You didn’t turn out to be what I 








expected, but I’m glad to find you out”’ 











































ntroducing the 


NEW Kelly Cord 


For Commercial Use 


—an extra rugged tire that will stand 
up under the rough all-around service 
tires are called upon to give on the farm 


It doesn’t need much examination of the new Kelly 
Cord to convince a car-owner that here is a reall tire. 


The new Kelly Cord has all the good cuiditisa ‘of 
the famous Kelly Kant-Slip, plus extra strong sidewalls 
and a much more massive tread, with reinforced shoulders 
that add to the life of the tire. 


Developed originally to meet the need for a depend- 
able pneumatic truck tire, the new Kelly Cord has been 
giving such phenomenal service that our dealers and the 
public alike demanded it in sizes suitable for passenger 
cars and the smaller trucks. 


Now you can get it in all sizes from 30x3% up to 40x8. 


Whether your driving is done over ‘‘hard’”’ roads or 
rutted dirt roads, the new Kelly Cord will give you 
unequalled service. 


Try one on your car or truck. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


250 West 57th St. — New York 



























Livin room, dining 

rooms, kit- 
aon ‘bath. éotherplans, 
some with pantries, din- 


ing tad grade 
inside cellar entrances, 





Living room, dining room, 
kitchen, pantry, three bed- 
rooms, bath. Semi-open stair- 
ease and rear porch. Four 
bedroom plan with grade 
cellar entrance at same price. 


or narrow 
Fall ceiling 
second floor 


ts entire 
room, columned 
end inset frent entrance 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grad 
interior woodwork x, siding, og oie wanlown, 
PA. nails, lath, roof- 





The ALADDIN re a eet, 


Wilmington, North Carolina, Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 
KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator fr 
Gardene 


ys ed 
Am arm Machine Co. 
2578 Uni 4 Av. xt £., Mianeapolis, Mian. 


Power Cultivator 


Does work of 4men 4 tT horse— 
heavy ageneeen Fy or light — fast 
or dow. Easily ope steered; - 
simpic, sturdy. astoumticlubrication, » dn 
dust parts and oar own 
4-H.P.,4cycte air-cooled engine. r 
Uses hand orlight borse tools. ag 
M.B.M. Manufacturing C« 
392 Reed St., Milwaukee, W 
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Keshin g the Facts 


from Farmers . 


Continued from page 9 











nearly 6.5 per cent less than the December 
estimate of 10,018,000 bales from the. De- 
partment of Agriculture, which was only 
16 per cent from the actual ginning report 
issued by the Bureau of the Census in the 
following March. 


Congress Is Accommodating 


If the statistics published by the American 
Cotton Association are not so reliable as 
those of the Department of Agriculture, why 
did Congress pass the Harris-Swank bill to 
prohibit the Department of Agriculture from 
issuing statements of farmers’ intentions to 
plant cotton? How could such a measure 
be put through a Republican Congress, 
with a Republican Secretary of Agriculture 
developing a plan to publish farmers’ in- 
tentions to plant as one of the progressive 
steps of his administration? That is equally 
simple. The Senate is always accommoda- 
ting; the House is a big, unwieldly body 
where nothing would ever be accomplished 
unless members were on friendly terms with 
each other. 

The Department had said, in effect, “The 
plan goes for everything but cotton. If the 
men in Congress from the cotton states ob- 
ject, let ’em have what they think they 
want, and, if it turns out wrong for them, 
why, let ‘em sweat.” So tae House Com- 
mittee gave a favorable report even if the 
noosing on the bill did not develop a good 

vase for it. 


Benefit to Speculators 


Lasked a veteran Republican of the House 
what he thought about it and he frankly said, 
“You know we have to get along here in 
the House by co-operating with each other. 
The southern members of the Committee 
on Agriculture insisted that they wanted a 
favorable report on the bill and they got it 
because the Department of Agriculture said 
that they would not make an issue of it. But 
ange I think that these ‘Intentions to 

lant’ are a good thing and as far as I can 
see the only people who will benefit from the 
Harris-Swank bill will be the speculators in 
cotton.” 

The crux of the matter is just this—will 
cotton farmers place more dependence on 
public sources of information concerning the 
cotton crop, or will they rely on private 
sources? 





Simple Wagon-Box Derrick 














Of the many devices used by farmers 
for the easy removal of wagon-boxes 
from the running-gears, the one 
shown is the simplest I have ever seen. 

An upright post is set firmly in the 
ground and a discarded wagon-tongue 
is hung, gate fashion, upon it. A 
lever mounted on the projecting end of 
the tongue, with a rope fastened to 
the longer arm, provides the lifting 
arrangement, and four lengths of 
rope, with iron hooks attached, en- 
gage the sides of the box to support it 
in a horizontal position when lifted. 

The hook, A, on the end of the 
tongue, nearest the post, is placed so 
that the lever arm may rest beneath 
it and thus hold the box safely sus- 
pended while the crane is swung on 
its hinges to lower the box onto the 
rack provided to receive it. 











Las-Stik Tube Patch 
for emergencies. Ad- 
heres instantly without 
heat. Can't come off. 


Elastic — stretches with in- 
flated tube. Can’t creep or 
tear out. Trade-marked white 
sheets 50c and $1.00 sizes. 


Las-Stik Patch Mig. Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio 








Peach Tree Borers Kitied is Krystal Gas 


(P-C we $1; 5-lb. tin $3.75, postpaid orC.O.D. 
Dept. A, HOME PRODUCTS Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


Centaur farm Tracter 


Most efficient small farm tractor made. Displaces horse. 
Plows 7 inches deep in ae: sed. | for 

yee. faiepe mowing and all belt b 

i10e per hour toron. Has areverse. 














Merry 6: Garden Auto Cultivator 


DOES 
THE WORK 
OF FOUR 
MEN 






Write 
For 
Details 


Cultivates, Harrows, Discs, Plows, 
Rakes and Weeds. 
Price $135.00 f. 0. b. Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Federal Foundry Supply Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Bernards (No. 302) are 
worth their n gold 
for repairing a adjusting 
farm machinery. They 
hang on with a vise like 
grip. The cutting blades 

on the outside enable-you 
to get close to the job and 
snip wire or metal with a 

clean ac’ 
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Catalog ‘‘F ’’ free 
on request from 


WM. SCHOLLHORN CO., New Haven, Cona. 
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N making charcoal in open-air pits the 

pieces of wood should be from two to four 
feet long and from two to six inches in diam- 
eter. It is better if they are split. They are 
piled in a conical form, from ten to thirty- 
five cords in a pile. Qpenings are left at the 
base for draft and a large central flue is left. 
The sticks must be piled close together. They 
are first covered with grass, leaves, moss, 
needles, old hay, or any other material which 
is available. The depth of this covering 
should be from three to five inches. A second 
covering of from two to five inches of sod 
and soil should be placed over this. 

The charge is ignited at the bottom of the 
central flue by means of a torch stuck down 
from above. The pile chars outward and 
upward. Flames must not be allowed to 
break out. The time required to char de- 
pends upon the kind of wood, size of the 
pieces and dryness, method of piling, size of 
the pile, temperature, weather, and the 
character of the ground. 


Burning Depends on Kind of Wood 


The conditions and the rate of burning in 
open-air pits depend upon several factors. 
Dense hardwoods are best. A heavy wood 
requires more time for burning. Straight 
pieces of wood can be piled more closely to- 
gether thus insuring a better grade of char- 
coal. Clear sound wood, free from rot and 
knots, produces the best results. The wood 
should be of the previous year’s cutting. 

A loose, sandy soil will permit drafts 
which can not be controlled, hence a dense 
soil should be used. The pits will burn much 
more rapidly in hot dry weather than in cool, 
damp weather. The drafts will have to be 
adjusted accordingly. Remember these 
points: 

1. The kiln needs constant attention night 
and day, and loose turf should always 
be on hand to cover any cracks which 
may form. 

2. The object of the process is to char the 
wood without burning it, and hence 
after the fire is well started the air sup- 
ply is cut down, and is regulated so 
that the process keeps going without 
unnecessary combustion of the charcoal. 

3. The kiln should become completely cool 
before it is opened, since there is always 
danger that the charcoal will ignite 
when brought in contact with the air. 
Have plenty of water on hand to quench 
any fire that may start when the kiln is 
first opened. 

Hardwood charcoal weighs about twenty 

pounds per bushel and softwood charcoal 
about eighteen pounds. 





County Fairs and Off Seasons 
Continued from page 28 


shade and shelter. A fine grove at the en- 
trance is a delightful spot for picnics. There 
are native trees and shrubs to frame the 
buildings and to hide the sharpness of the 
angles and corners. The gates at the en- 
trance are pleasing and attractive to welcome 
the incoming visitor. 


Using the Grounds During the Year 


While most county fair-grounds are planned 
to be used but one week in the year, the 
buildings should be made more permanent, 
so that frequent meetings can be held within 
them during every season. The judging 
pavilion can be used for stock sales. The 
administration building can be permanent 
enough for winter meetings and auctions. 
Christmas fairs and harvest festivals and all 
winter amusements of interest to whole com- 
munities can be held in the largest building. 

In the spring the fair-grounds can be the 
ideal place for field meets and other outdoor 
sports. Even the Commencement of the 
county high school can be held at the grounds 
if the pavilion is properly kept and cared for. 

_One enterprising fair association has com- 
bined a tourist camping park and fair- 
grounds. Thus during the summer the place 
is seldom idle, and the events of that one 
important week in early fall, receive from the 
traveling public much free and good-natured 
advertising. 
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SLIDEWELL or 
Laundered Collars 


STYLE — You may depend upon the correct- 
ness of SLIDEW and MARK 
TWAIN Collars. Not extreme or 
grotesque but sensibly fashionable. 


COMFORT — Formed by master craftsmen to 
fit comfortably and retain their 
smart appearance. SLIDEWELL 
and MARK TWAIN Collars feel as 
well as they look. NO BINDING 
OF THE CRAVAT. 


SERVICE — All fabrics carefully tested to 
insure durability. Premako shrunk 
to eliminate shrinking. EXCLU- 
SIVE PATENTED FEATURES. 


letter on a collar— a masterpiece of 
American humor. It’s free 
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Laundered or Semi Soft? 


No matter which type you prefer — 
you will find satisfaction in 


HALLMARK | 


MARK TWAIN 
Semi Soft Collars 














MARKHALL, 
Semi Soft ‘ 
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COLLARS ° SHIRTS > UNDERWE 
Made by Croys Master Craftamen 


WALL .HARTWELL & GO.We., TROY, N.Y. 
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Federal No. 9 





Federal Radio—Your “Reserved Seat”’ 
at Presidential Nominating Conventions 


Now is THE TimE to place your order for a Federal 
Radio Set if you are to have the thrills of hearing 
the Presidential Nominating Speeches in June. 
With a Federal Set, you will hear more and more clearly 
than most actual spectators at the Conventions. 
Buy now—for the speeches—then let Federal give 
you the lasting pleasure of its exceptional perform- 
ance throughout the years to come. 

Write today for Federal Catalog 


FepERAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


BurraLo, New York 
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THE WORLDS EASIEST| 


Pumps with fewer, easier strokes. 
The Rose patent valve saves half, 
the work. Ends air leakage and 
wasted effort. More Rose Tire 











anteed 5 years. All dealers seli them. 
Two sizes; $2.50 and $3.00. For easy 
tire pumping buy yourself a Rose. 


Apollo 


re Goloom Roofing and Siding ~s 


















loanized— ° 
Both farm and city property ownersneedtoknow .& 
the safety and service of reliable metal roofing. 
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Pete cet Decent: z 
below regular brands. Bond for tree “Batter Taines booklet. 2a 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa.= 














The Eighth Wonder 


Continued from page 8 





ceiling will be formed by the body of the 
mountain. No building material of any kind 
will be used, except immense bronze doors 
in the entrance and bronze frames and 
stained glass in the windows. A majestic 
granite stairway will give entrance to the 
hall, which will be about 100 feet above the 
base of the mountain. In the hall will be 
stored away relics of the Confederacy and 
of the various states, making it the most 
unusual museum in the world. 

The third part of the huge plan calls for 
an auditorium in a sort of natural cove in 
the base of the mountain. It will rival the 
dimensions of the ancient Roman Colosseum. 
Here the precipice goes back into a recess 
which makes a natural sounding board of 
great power. A phonograph record played 
in the recess has been distinctly heard almost 
a mile away. What will be the carrying 
power when a silver-tongued orator of the 
Southland gets under a full head of steam 
nobody can say. 

Imagine Governor Tinkle, the orator- 
governor of Virginia, declaiming in this 
auditorium as he did through a megaphone 
on the mountainside at the dedication of the 
Lee head: 

‘“‘When the Pyramids of the Pharoahs 
shall have crumbled; when Imperial Rome 
shall have faded into a mockery of memory; 
when the Lion of Lucerne shall sleep in dust; 
when eternity itself shall have snowed its 
years upon us and the white winter of the 
world be come; still, cut into the face of these 
mountains of stone, will the immertal leaders 
of the South remain, enduring as the Rock 
of Ages—defying time!”’ 


T is the Borglum cutting in which the 

greatest interest centers, however, for 
nothing like this was ever attempted before. 
To the naked eye, the cliff side of Stone 
Mountain seems to drop 1,000 feet in an 
absolutely straight line. However, it is 
slightly elliptical, curving out about fifteen 
feet in 100. The men work under a tar- 
paulin, with hydraulically-operated chisels. 
The machinery for the operations represents 
a value of $250,000, but was donated free. 

Inasmuch as the figures are to stand out 
fifteen to twenty feet from the surface of the 
cliff, stonecutters carefully cut away the 
background, leaving a solid block of stone 
the right size for the proposed figure. A 
certain section of the grand design is then 
assigned each sculptor, who has a large clay 
model of this section constantly beside him. 
He works away at his section until it is nearly 
completed, when Mr. Borglum himself does 
the final cutting or chiseling, so as to get just 
the proper effect. His eminence in the art 
world was long ago established. His colossal 
head of Abraham Lincoln, in the rotunda of 
the Capitol at Washington, his colossal 
figures of the twelve apostles for the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine in New York, his 
Sheridan monument in Washington, and 
other famous pieces have placed him high 
among American artists. 

But neither he nor any other artist ever 
attempted such a gigantic task as he is put- 
ting over on Stone Mountain. Even if he 
gets no further than to complete the central 
group of seven (besides Lee, Jackson and 
Davis, there is certain to be Gordon, Beaure- 
gard and J. E. B. Stuart) the monument will 
stand as one of the greatest in the world. 





Five More Years of 3:2 


Continued from page 13°, 


Now go back to the first table and check 
up on the permanence of results of the com- 
binations, and you will see that LPK is the 
one and only answer. 

The phosphate-potash combination has 
for forty years maintained a high and the 
most profitable standard of production on 
land which was in good condition; it nas 
brought best results on land that was very 
much down at the heel—it is one of the most 
valuable facts in agriculture. teday, when 
agriculture is having a hard time with post- 
war liquidation. It is a fact that should be 
broadcast and advertised wherever crops are 
failing or running down. 






















































Buried Farm istesin 


Continued from page 16 





read and getting each other’s viewpoint. The 
farm woman and her husband have more 
interests in common than town folks. They 
enjoy talking shop—how Jersey’s calf is 
doing, how many eggs were laid today and 
so on. All the family are interested and are 
drawn closer together because of it. The 
men spend their evenings at home instead of 
at the lodge or club—they don’t want to go. 
“Diversions! oh yes, the farm women 
have a few. The women of this community 
have a women’s club of sixty members. 
Federated! You bet it is—State and Gen- 
eral, and up to the minute in all club ac- 
tivities. It meets monthly and ‘club day’ 
is a Red Letter day for our farm women. 
Lucy and another woman were sent as 
delegates to the district meeting up at the 
compet last November for three days. They 
had a wonderful time, a worth-while club- 
meet, and a reception at the governor’s 
mansion. They came home full of enthu- 
siasm for their club and the latest styles, 
and their ‘buried husbands’ were mighty glad 
to see them and have hot biscuits again. 
“‘We have a home-farm improvement 
club that every one belongs to, old and 
young, men and women both. It has 
monthly meetings also, at night, with pro- 
grams of music, readings, debates, plays, 
stunts, etc. It is a real get-together-sociable 
time. Thanksgiving we had a community 
dinner at the schoolhouse. It was the worst 
snow-storm ever, but sixty of us got there 
and such a dinner as we had! Then we all 
sang together, the orchestra played and we 
had one good social. Yes, the farm women 
do have diversions, and their families are 
often included.” 


OW about church, Cousin Bob? I’ve 

heard that the country church is now. 
only a memory. Do you have one in this 
neighborhood?”’ I asked. 

“Sorry, Dick, but you are mostly right on 
that. The country church has moved to 
town, too, like a retired farmer. There are a 
few scattered ones, but country preachers 
like country doctors are fading away. They, 
too, have felt the town urge, and we poor 
sinners have ‘to flivver to town to church. 
Sometimes the air is so rare and chilly we 
don’t go very often. But the country church 
is coming back, believe me. Then the 
people of a community become united it 
won't be long until they have their own 
church again. Mileage on the hard surfaced 
highway favors the doctor and it will! like- 
wise favor the preacher. When the farmer 
comes into his own again, we will have our 
own ‘Little Brown Church in the Vale.’ ”’ 

It was quite dark now and myriads of 
winking stars shone in the velvet sky. The 
dancing light of the fireflies lit the dusk as 
with the sparkle of diamonds. The drone of 
insects was making me drowsy, but still 
Cousin Bob talked on. 

“Most of our evils are social evils and if 
public sentiment is against them, we do not 
find them. The power of a united com- 


munity is great. Create a right public senti-° 


ment in your community and your com- 
munity will advance and evil will disappear. 
If community activities slump, community 
interests lag, and the evil will creep in. 
Statistics show that less than one per cent of 
bad girls come from the farm and those 
after leaving the farm, Farm boys play 
fair, and we must give them a square deal.” 
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Standard 
work shirt 
of the world. 


Over 6 re ay 


Ask your dealer for 
“Big Yank’’ in 
your size 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ae one of the oldest patent 

firms in America we give 
inventors at lowest con- 
sistent charge, a service 


noted for results, by many well known Patents 
of extraordinary oe need Patent-Sense, free. 
Lacey & Lacey, 655 F St., Wash., D.C. tab. 1869 










That’s what L. E. Haffner, graye mom did 
pa —averaged $180 per week with and an 
One Improved PowersWell Machine 
A one-man outfit. Bores through any 
kind of soil, 60 to 100 feet in 10 Tours. 
Drills through hardest rock. Gets water 
wherever it is to be had. 
Write today for free catalen, 
Fra. “co easy-payment plan 
LISLE MFG. CO., Clarinda, la., Box 135 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES 7 

















RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 





BIG YANK 


WORK SHIRT 
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Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, Y-Crimp, Gorro- 
Seam, ig ke or Galvanized rot. 


rg te Factory sas 
Sicerdst “Reo” Metal ctl Shingles 


nteed fire and lightning proof. 
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Pin-Money Out of the Surplus 


RS. HOWELL clucked to her mule and 

Mi pulled the lines impatiently. Eighteen 

miles is a long distance to drive a mule these days when 

flivvers go shooting by every few minutes, and it is worse when 
one is riding in a springless wagon. 

But Mrs. Howell was on an adventurous trip and she gave no 
thought to her primitive mode of travel. Being accustomed te no 
other, the wagon did not worry her so much as the probable suc- 
cess of her undertaking. She had left home just about daylight 
to drive to Wadesboro. Beside her sat\her small son and at her 
feet and behind the seat were closely packed can after can of 
fruit and vegetables with which she had labored unceasingly 
during the long summer days. 

Word had gone out from the county seat that the merchants 
would buy such canned materials as they needed from the home 
folks, especially if these were packed 


By F.. H. Jeter 


up a trade for her canned goods, her eggs, 
dressed and live poultry, and today she has 
two daughters in college with nearly every expense paid by the 
proceeds from the garden, orchard and poultry-yard. 


UST before the Christmas holidays last year, Mrs. Redfearn 
held a “Home Products Sale” in Wadesboro. It was well 
advertised and netted the farm women of her county exactly 
$658.97 for the three days during which it was held. Orders 
given and filled later brought the total amount up to about 
$1,000, bringing holiday cheer and comfort to many a farm home. 
But Mrs. Redfearn is not the only home agent working under 
the direction of the State Agent in charge of home demonstration 
work for North Carolina. There are others who are helping equally 
well in bringing the women a cash income. Now that the boll-weevil 
covers the cotton section of North 





according to the directions fur- 


Carolina like a damp _ blanket, 





nished by Mrs. Redfearn, the home 
demonstration agent of Anson 
county, N.C. Mrs. Howell would 
find out about this, and so, half in 
doubt. but filled with hope and 
anticipation, she eagerly accepted 
Mrs. Redfearn’s invitation to bring 
along some of her canned goods 
that market day. 


T was about noon when she 
dreve into Wadesboro. Mrs. : 
Redfearn met the timid woman, ct © ses 





quenching the ardor of the planters 
to put in much cotton, this sale of 
surplus home supplies is doing 
much to increase the family income. 
Some of the organized women’s 
clubs have regular orders from the 
large state institutions. Others 
have made connections with the 
colleges and large grocery stores 
and ship to them regularly such 
things as good home-made butter, 
dressed poultry, cakes, and other 
products and receive a check in 





. 
Po 








gave her a list of the merchants who 
had agreed to buy and told her to 


Sold out! Nothing to carry home but the cash 


return each month. The best thing 
about it is, that the agents require 





drive around and sell her things. 

“Take your things around and 
they will tell you just what they 
want,” said Mrs. Redfearn. 

Mrs. Howell was tired and be- 
wildered so she replied: ‘“This is the 
first time I ever came to town and 
I don’t know where to find any- 
body. Can’t you go with me?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Redfearn. 
“Let your boy drive the wagon and 
we will stop at the different stores.’’ 

So they went. The first mer- 
chant visited bought several cases 








those who co-operate to keep prod- 
ucts up to a certain standard so 
that they are always guaranteed. 
Merchants declare that the food 
products received from these or- 
ganized women are always good 
and there are no complaints from 
city customers. 

During the past year, home 
agents have been instrumental, in 
establishing seven curb markets in 
the smaller cities of North Carolina, 
and stall markets in two of the 
larger cities. Before the establish- 
ment of these markets must come 








of soup mixture and made ready to 
write a check. 
Mrs. Redfearn interceded.“Please 





From producer to consumer, no middleman’s 
profits here 


the demonstrations in standardizing 
products offered for sale, and records 








pay Mrs. Howell in cash,”’ she said. 
He counted the money, and out 
eame Mrs. Howell's handkerchief and the first actual cash money 
this woman had ever had paid to her was tied up tightly and put 
into her pocket. At the next store conditions were the same, and 
sontinued until her supply of canned food was exhausted. The 
merchants wondered if this little old-fashioned woman could do 
standard packing; but when they were re-assured by Mrs. Redfearn, 
and when Mrs. Howell said that she stood behind and guaranteed 
every can, they readily bought from her. Finally all sales were 
made and the pile of money in the handkerchief had grown to a 
right respectable size. 

“Would you like to do some shopping now?” asked Mrs. Red- 
fearn. “If you do, I will be glad to go along with you.” 

“No! No!” exclaimed Mrs. Howell. “I 


of Mrs. MecKinimon, the State 
Agent, show that about, 1,325 or- 
ganized farm club women were selling their produce through such 
markets last year. The products included live poultry, dressed 
poultry, eggs, butter, fruit, vegetables, preserves, pickles, jellies, 
and flowers. According to such figures as could be obtained from 
the home agents, the sales amounted to approximately $17,395.80. 

Similar products have also been sold through the parcels-post 
system. The total value of all the products marketed by parcels 
post directly to merchants, and by: curb markets and in other ways, 
reached a total of $48,063.10. 

“Where success follows the market venture, very definite plans 
have been outlined for its conduct,” says Mrs, McKimmon. “The 
Council of Farm Women in each county, composed of representa- 
tives from the home demonstration clubs 





am going to take all this money back home 
and show it to John. We never had as 
much cash as this in our lives before, that 
we didn’t owe for guano or supplies, and I 
just want John to see it all together.” 
This was the beginning of a number of 








T present the most valuable gift 
which can be bestowed on women 

is something to do, which they can do 
well and worthily, and thereby maintain 
themselves. James A. Garfield. 


of the county, meets to deté@rmine first if a 
market is really needed. Next, it proceeds 
to find out if the products can be had in 
sufficient quantity to meet daily or weekly 


ties can be looked to for a steady supply. 
2 Continued on page 47 








trips to town. Mrs. Howell has since built 





demands, and further, just what communi- — 


ae 
































Silverware that adds 
distinction to any table 


OURS will be the satis- 
faction of knowing that 
your silverware has both 
smartness and correctness if you 
choose “‘1847 Rogers Bros.”’ In 
that last, swift glance at the 
table set for dinner, the beauty 


of your silverware will always. 


reassure you. 


But ‘1847 Rogers Bros.”’ is 
more than beautiful. For sev- 
enty-seven years its durability 
has been an accepted fact. In 
many households—in yours, 
perhaps—there is the 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverplate with 
which the grandmother started 
housekeeping—still in use, still 
satisfactory to use. 


It is a fact, therefore, that the 


true economy in silverware is 
represented by “1847 Rogers 
Bros.” Its price is surprisingly 
reasonable. A sensible scheme is 
to purchase to-day the pieces 
you need most, and to add to 
them as the occasion demands. 
This will be the easier because 
leading dealers everywhere carry 
‘1847 Rogers Bros.”’ 


“Etiquette, Entertaining and 
Good Sense,” booklet T-13, was 
prepared in the Good House- 
keeping Studio of Furnishings 
and Decorations to indicate cor- 
rect tablé settings. You will find 
it very helpful. Write for tt to- 
day. International Silver Co., 
Meriden, Conn. ° 
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HERALDIC PATTERN 





1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 
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Try this Recipe 
for Strawberry Jam 
Crush about 2 quarts ripe 
berries in separate portions, so 
that each berry is mashed. This 
allows fruit to quickly absorb 
the sugar during the rt boil. 
Measure 4 level a (2 tbs.) 
crushed berries into large kettle 
add 7 level cups (3 Ibs.) sugar 
and mix well. Use hottest fire 
and stir constantly before and 
while boiling. Boil hard for one 
full minute, remove from fire 
and stir in % bottle (scant % 
cup) Certo. From time jam is 
taken off fire allow to stand not 
over 5 minutes, by the clock, 
before uring. In the mean 
time, skim, and stir occasion 
ally to cool slightly. Then pour 
quickly. 

Use same recipe for Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry or Logan 
berry Jam. 


Makes 44 More 
because no juice is boiled 
away. With 2 lbs. of berries 
you make 5 Ibs. of jam—not 
the 3 Ibs. made by old method. 











Send us your name and address on cou- 
pon below, and we will send you enough 
Certo without charge to make 12 large 
glasses of strawberry jam. 
crew ete wee weer ewe wee et ws ee ee es oS 
' Certo, Room 912 Granite Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


1 Please send me free half-size bottle of Certo, post- 
1 paid, with recipe book. 
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How to make Strawberry Jam 
in 15 Minutes 


The most delicious jam you ever tasted—chock 
full of the natural color and flavor—is being made 


by “the new 15-minute way” in over five million 
homes with 


(Surgell) 


This wonderful, pure fruit product is simply the 
“jell” property of fruit, refined and concentrated, and 
contains no gelatine or preservative. It never fails to 
make perfect jams and jellies with one minute’s 

boiling, saving time, worry and money. 


Certo is sold by most grocers with recipe 
book. Be sure to try it with strawberries. 


Free Trial Bottle . 














NATIONAL SERVICE spares no time, labor or | 
expense answering your questions. All are} 


answered by authorities. 


More Interesting Than Ever 


This is just an advance hint to those of Our Folks 


'| whose subscriptions expire next month, and the 





Have Killled Thousands 


Be Spee because they spread typhus fever and 
other bacterial diseases. Kill them quickly and safely 
with Buack Frac powder or Brack Frac liquid. 

Biace Frac—The Nation's Insecticide—comes in 
two forms—a powder or a liquid. Puff the powder (with 
a powder gun) over beds, into cracks, joints, under loose 
wallpaper, wainscoting, etc.; or spray liquid into same 
places. Brack Frac kills flies, roaches, ants, 
mosquitoes and moths. Use Brack Frac powder on dogs, 
cats, for killing fleas and on cage birds and plants for killing 
lice. Im ced-and-yellow packages bearing the Brack Frac 
trade-mark. At drug, grocery, department and hardware 
etores. Or sent direct 
7 by mail on receipt 

price. 











Smallwood & Eagle Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. }j 





Powder(3 sizes) 15c, 40c, 75c. Except west of Denver 
and countries. id (4 sizes) 25c, 45c, 
85c, $2.50. Except west of Denver and foreign countries. 


BLACK FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 





hint is that you must sure to renew your sub- 
scription when the time comes. 

The Farm Journal's Presidential Straw Vote has 
shown exactly who was going to be elected President, 
for the last three campaigns, and we have no doubt 
at all it is gomg to > so again. You will surely 
want to keep in touch with it. 

But of course your $1 renewal pays for a 
great deal more i the have the fine, 
illustrated up-to-the-minute reading, the good 
sense on farm problems, and the Genaaaaeentl 
of the National Service that you get without 
extra cost. Keep it in mind—the cost is only 


Makes the 
Deaf Hear 


Here is good news for the Deaf 

or whoare hard of hear- 

ing. wanes fast Shemeted 

over deafness. Uniess your Audi- 
Nerve is entirely 











thousands b 
our confidence that we invite every sufferer to 


Try it 10 Days FRE 


You are not asked to pure’ this remarkable invention 
until have tried it 10 days FREE, until you have 
gooved to your entire satisfaction that it is what you 


need and want—until you are absolutely certain that it 
wl casbis you to hear ae “papa Then, if ae} 
wish, you keep and pay for herwise return 
and there will be no charge. 
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We ask for nodeposit. We do not 0 
send you this latest scientific invention entirely at our 
own risk and expense for 10 days Tt We 
on’ ask vou to pay Gretend thea your mo if 
you are not sat Wesend you icon - 
out cost or obligation. It must prove its own merits to 
entire sati pe ae ped ne de- 
mie ky Fee aro aot oct to ase. When we 
say , we mean E AL, sosend name 
nt oderees ot quee for Soomrs , tes - 
end TRIAL 












Good Things for 





HEESE-CAKE is seasonable. To make, 

add one egg to one cupful of fresh 
cottage-cheese, beat until smooth, then 
add one-half cupful of sugar and a piece 
of butter the size of a walnut, or one-half 
eupful of rich cream. Flavor with vanilla, 
or nutmeg. Line a pie plate with nice 
pic-crust, fill with the cheese mixture and 
vake without a top crust. 


Strawberry delight is well named. Crush 
ripe strawberries through a sieve, cut 
marshmallows into quarters and soak in 
the strawberry juice for one hour. When 
ready to serve, mix lightly with very cold 
whipped cream, place in individual lianas, 
and garnish with a whole strawberry. 
Serve with sponge cake. 


Strawberry rice requires one-half cupful 
of rice, one and. one-quarter cupfuls of 
sugar, one-third cupful of butter, two 
eupfuls of milk, one box strawberries, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt. Wash rice 
and cook in the milk until soft, adding 
one-quarter cupful of sugar and the salt. 
Remove the cover and allow the mixture 
to thicken. Pick over, wash and mash 
the strawberries. Add one-third cupful of 
sugar, and set in warm place for a couple 
of hours in order to extract the juice. 
Make a hard sauce of the butter and 
remaining sugar and, when ready to serve, 
stir the strawberries into it. Have the 
rice steaming hot and serve with it a 
generous helping of the sauce. 


Rhubarb conserve is delicious. It re- 
quires three pounds of rhubarb cut into 
pieces, three oranges, three pounds of 
sugar, three-quarters of a cupful of water, 
one pound of raisins, one-half pound of 
shelled nuts (if desired). Wash and slice 
the oranges, including the rind, wash the 
raisins and seed, then chop the nuts, Mix 
the ingredients and boil slowly for about 
three-quarters of an hour. Pour hot into 
jars and seal at once. 


Rhubarb and pineapple can be combined 
thus: Two pounds of rhubarb cut in 
pieces, two-thirds of a cupful of diced pine- 
apple, one pound of sugar, one lemon 
(juice and grated rind). Mix thoroughly 
and allow to stand until some juice is 
drawn out, then boil gently until the 
desired consistency is reached. Pour into 
hot sterilized jars and seal at once. 


Poor man’s pudding. Over the bottom 
of a baking dish scatter one-half cupful 
of well-washed raw rice, one-half cupful of 
sugar, a pinch of salt, a sprinkle of nutmeg. 
Then pour on one quart of milk. Bake in 
a medium even an hour and a half. Do 
not stir at all, neither before nor after it 
goes into the oven. The time of baking 
may vary; but bake until the rice shows 
above the milk, then it is done. Every 
grain will be separate. The milk will be 
like heavy cream and the pudding is 
delicious, hot or cold. If the oven is too 
hot the milk evaporates and the pudding 
becomes too stiff. 


Candied cherries are used in garnishing 
salads and desserts and are agreeable to 
both eye and taste. -Choose varieties that 
are red in color, and weigh the cherries 
after-having removed the pits. Use one 
pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. 
Add a little water to the sugar, boil and 
skim, then add the cherries and cook 
slowly until clear. Drain the fruit, spread - 
on dishes, and dry in a cool oven or in the 
sun, covering the dishes with glass. Turn 
the cherries often. When dry dust the 
fruit with granulated sugar. Keep in a 
jar in a cool place. The sirup can 

for use in desserts, or made into 
jelly by the addition of commercial pectin. 























A Safe and Sane 


Fourth 


my Aunt Harriet 





LEASE give plans for a safe, sane and 
money-making celebration for July 
Fourth. Community Club. 


Here are the plans used by a community 
church last year. The entertainment was 
greatly enjoyed aos proved to be a financial 
success. The affair was staged in an open 
field and‘an adjoining picnic grove a short 
distance from town. 

Down the lane leading to the field a typical 
colonial street was built. This was not so 
difficult as it might seem; light wooden 
frames were erected, covered with paper and 
decorated to simulate old-time houses. 

At Ye Old Tavern, dinner and supper 
were served. The menu included such old- 
fashioned dishes as baked beans, brown 


bread, baked ham, chicken pie, raised bis- 


cuits, succotash, pickles, rice pudding, 
doughnuts, pies, election cake, seed-cakes 
and coffee. Next door to the tavern, Mollie 
Pitcher and her assistants dispensed lemon- 
ade to thirsty throngs. An Indian tepee 
with its band of Indians (small boys) fur- 
nished entertainment and managed a “‘grab- 
bag,’’ which in this case proved to be a huge 
kettle, from which one removed packages by 
means of a wooden spoon. As you wandered 
down the lane you came to the home of 
Betsy Ross, where flags were on sale and 
Benjamin Franklin sold kites and _ balloons. 


COLONIAL living-room was repro- 

duced, with ‘‘mother’’ at the spinning- 
wheel. The distinguished personages who 
greeted those who entered were George and 
Martha Washington. Those who had old- 
fashioned articles of any kind were asked to 
loan them to be placed on exhibition in this 
room. Many quaint and interesting relics 
could be seen here and Fourth of July favors 
found a ready sale. 

Farther down the lane, the Salem Witch 
chanted her incantations in a hut made of 
boughs and twigs. She was glad to tell the 
fortunes of all who threw a piece of silver into 
her cauldron. Uncle Sam had 4 gaily 
decorated booth nearby, and did a thriving 
business in patriotic post-cards. Other 
booths could be added if desired. 

To the great delight of the children, Paul 
Revere on horseback, announced the various 
games, sports and contests. In order to get 
the crowd to come early, the parade was 
given in the forenoon. There were thirteen 
floats, each one representing one of the 
Thirteen Original Colonies. Other features 
included an Old Stage Coach, Post Riders, 
Indians, Minute Men and a Fife and Drum 
Corps. 


but as this was an. old-fashioned cele- 
ration, what could be more fitting? In one 
amusing contest, each contestant caught and 
saddled a horse, jumped into the saddle, 
assisted his fair partner to a seat on the 
pillion behind him, rode to a goal and back, 
dismounted and assisted his partner to dis- 
mount. Other events included archery and 
kite-flying contests, Indian war-dance, run- 
ning, jumping and throwing contests, relay 
races, tug-of-war and sack-races; pitching 
horseshoes, broomstick gripping, nail-driving 
contest, avoirdupois contest and a cross- 
country run. 

A stage for the evening entertainment had 
been erected in the grove. While the audi- 
ence gathered, a g leader led the crowd in 
singing such old favorites as Yankee Doodle, 
Old Dog Tray, Oh! Susanna, Nellie Bly, 
Annie Laurie, Captain Jinks, Old Dan 
Tucker and Auld Lang Syne. The audience 
rose and sang the Star-Spangled Banner _ 
before the entertainment proper began. * 
words of the songs were put on lantern slides 
and thrown on a white curtain stretched 
across the stage. For the first half of the 
Epaaramn, the young folks prepared a short 

torical play. The latter part of the 
evening was given over to an old-fashioned 
Singing “Skule” the singers, dressed in old- 
time costumes, sang old songs in the old-time 
ce: For the last number on the program 

audience and performers sang My 


sali ’*Tis of Thee. 


Mie of the sports and games were old, 
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“Thats abam from — 


one of our 
prize hogs. Jimmy” 


When it comes to making fancy hams, 
a hog’s breeding and feeding certainly do 
show up! 


We’re as proud of choice hogs as the 
man who raised them. If they’re excep- 
tionally fine-grained, firm but tender, and 
corn-fed until they’re juicy without be- 
ing over-fat—say, what hams they do 
make! 

And especially when we give them a 
nice, mild cure with a good old-fash- 
ioned, long smoking over hickory! 


That’s just exactly the way we select 
and cure all the hams we put out as Star 
grade. 


When your mouth waters for REAL 
ham—the sort you’d expect from your 
own prize hogs—just step into your deal- 
er’s and ask for an Armour’s Star—The 
Ham What Am. 


ARMOUR 255 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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CERESOTA 


For better baking—try CERESOTA 
FL in your home! It IS good! 
Goes farther than ordinary flours and 
costs no more. For bread—biscuits— 

stry. Pure—wholesome and NOT 


LEACHED! 
10° 


Painting Book 
Fascinating fairy story. Big, beautiful 


for the Kiddies 
—48 pages. Twelve superbly colored 
pictures—|2 painting charts—complete 
instructions—set Japanese water colors 
—all for 10c, postage paid. Use coupon. 


Clip Coupon— Mail Today! 














td 
Dept. J 
The Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Here's my 10c for your beautiful painting 
book, ““The Adventures of Ceresota”’ and the 


set of Japanese water colors. 








retains al) the flavor 
meal at ree. ane oF shomtoum, 


or catalog and pri: 
& AYES ‘MFG. co. 
th St. Portland, Oregon 


HEN NINGE: 
507 N. N. Twenty- Ni 














AND MAKE YOURSELF 


BIG EXTRA MONEY 
much better, easier and 





simply them up 
OUR HOME CAN SEALER WAY 
Barieasereanaraet nk ce cra 


1000 
Gelicious table food Bhat your town rnerchants, hotels, 


restaurants and others at your own 
price, e can . One u 
and sold at big proft, 10 exira cans last year Fine 
‘or meats, . Endorsed and 5. 
Government and Good Housekeeping | 

Write for jet which tells 

















Canning with a Pressure Cooker 


By Elizabeth Gumm 











EFORE attempting to can with a 
B pressure cooker, test it to make sure 
that there are no leaks. If too much 
steam escapes the juices will boil out of the 
jars. Set the cooker on the stove with two 
cupfuls of waterin it. Wipe cover and cooker 


stantly as near one point as possible. Too 
sudden variations of pressure will cause loss 
of liquids. It is not necessary to have jars 
full of liquid in order to keep, but it improves 
the appearance of the product to have it 
covered. Partly filled jars are unattractive. 














Have you had a demonstration like this in your neighborhood? Pressure cookers are 
labor and fuel savers and will repay investigation 


joints and clean the safety-valve. Put on 
the cover, screw down wing nuts until tight, 
and run up the pressure to the amount re- 
quired for canning. Listen for leaks, or test 
by passing the wrist around the edge of the 
cooker and over the pet-cock and safety- 
valve. Escaping steam can be felt on the 
wrist. A new cooker will sometimes permit 
a little water to seep through the cover 
joint and the water will stay in the joint and 
boil. There is no objection to this so long 
as there is no actual pressure leak that you 
can feel on the wrist. A leak is also indi- 
cated by the fact that a leaking cooker re- 
quires longer than the usual time to get up 
pressure. 

Set the cans or jars on the rack in the 
bottom of the cooker. Add enough water to 
come up to the rack; close the cooker and 
leave the pet-cock open to release the air, 
until the steam begins to come out, then 
close it. Begin counting time when the 
pressure reaches the point required by the 
time-table. Then, either turn down the 
flame or push the cooker to the back of 
stove. In either case keep the pressure con- 


After the right length of time for sterilizing 
has elapsed, set the cooker off the stove or 
turn out the flame. Release the steam by 
opening the pet-cock a very little at first, 
pushing the black handle forward about one- 
fourth of an inch. Be sure all pressure is 
released before opening the cooker. If the 
cooker is opened when there is pressure, the 
juices may be drawn from the jars. If 
using tin cans, the pet-cock may be opened 
wide and the pressure allowed to run down 
rapidly. This can be done because the can 
is sealed completely and there will be no loss 
of liquids. 

As soon as the cooker is opened, remove the 
jars and finish sealing; that is, either put 
down the clamp on glass jars, or completely 
screw down the top of screw-top jars. Invert 
to cool and test for leakage. Vacuum seal 
jars should not be inverte Wipe tin cans 
dry. If jars leak, due to defective top or 
rubber, put on the new top or rubber, again 
partially seal, and put jars on rack in cooker, 
with boiling water up to rack, and steam for 


TIME-TABLE 


Blanch or 


scalc 


Products 


Minutes 


Special vegetables: 


Tomatoes... 14 
Pumpkins, squash, hominy, sauer- 
RR ad law ch bitin ly sib bs S00 acho 3 
Sweet corn. . 5 
Pod vegetables. ‘and other green 
ucts: 
ns — wax, stringless — peppers, 
cabbages, Brussels sprouts...... 5 to 10 
Lima beans and peas............. 5 to 10 
ee ES oe Ae 3 
Root and tuber vegetables: 
Carrots, parsnips, salsify, beets, tur- 
nips, sweet potatoes............ 5 
Greens: 
get apr og spinach, asparagus, beet 
See eR ees ot cinta 15 
Soft yn fe and berries: —Scald to re- 
Apricots, figs, peaches, citrus fruits. .—move skin. 
nse in cold 


Blackberries, blueberries, dierrics,—water, pack 
CE MEDAN: Vc tdh-s ab 4.6 6 2. gbs ® —in hot con- 
—tainers.... 


Hard fruits: 
oiee. pears, pineapples.......... 1% 
ha without sugar:............. <5 
oultry, game, meat: 
Rigen SA SIE 2 ES Seeger oA Chill, sear.. . 
—Sear, and 
ER ERE Pa er ee —cook until 


—three-fourths 


fifteen minutes without pressure. When 
Continued on page 57 
Time of sterilization 
Hot-water Water Steam Steam 
bath sea pressure pressure 
212°F 214°F 5 Ibs. 10 to 15 Ibs. 
Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes 
22 18 15 10 
120 90 60 40 
180 120 90 60 
120 90 60 40 
180 120 90 60 
60 40 30 20 
90 80 60 40 
120 90 60 40 
16 12 8 
16 12 8 
20 16 10 
30 20 12 
180 180 120 60 
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Plans for 


Commencement 
By Elsie poesanna aoe 





T’S a red-letter day indeed, when 

parents and friends proudly gather, 
when girls in white and boys in Sunday 
best read essays, deliver orations, sing, or 
recite, and seniors step importantly to the 
platform and ‘dimnetinnti receive their 
blue-ribboned diplomas. It’s a milestone 
for the group of young folks who see the 
high school doors closing behind them, 
and who now start out on the pleasant 
path toward college, or the highway of 
business life. 


The Senior Committee 


The last week in school must be a gala 
week, with its class-day, and reception 
and other festivities. Are you to be class 
prophet? That gives you a chance to be 
original. Dress up in flowing draperies, 
hunt up a fish-globe to be used as a 
seevdtal ball,” sit entranced as you gaze 
into it, and, like a crystal-gazer, describe 
the futures of the class members. Or 
fix up an aviation costume for yourself, 
let your coming on the stage be preceded 
by the whirring of a motor behind the 
scenes (you can do this with a coffee- 
grinder) and describe a long flight in 1944, 
in the course of which you have visited 
your classmates at their various scenes of 
activity. Or you can personate a witch 
and bend over, a huge black caldron, 
stirring vigorously. In imagination you 
see in the caldron’s depths, various shapes 
and forms, prophetic of the future. 


Future History 


Now about the history: Arrange a series 
of tableaux, illustrating incidents in the 
history of the class. Or, if you prefer, you 
could costume yourself as Father Time 
and read, from a great scroll, the doings of 
the class of 1924. 

There are obtainable several inexpensive 
books brimful of suggestions for class wills, 
prophecies, tree planting, and other 
ceremonies, which would be of great help 
to the Senior committee. 


The Decorations 


The chapel or the auditorium will have to 
be decorated, and the Senior colors and 
class flower are usually featured in the 
decorations. Bear in mind, however, the 
advice of professional decorators, and use 
plenty of greenery, as this is by far the 
best. background for the girls’ pretty 
dresses. Stretch poultry netting upon 
the wall at the rear of the platform, and 
fill the meshes with trailing pine and 
small branches of hemlock or cedar, ar- 
ranging the school initials and the class 
numerals in flowers, twined in among the 
greens. Make shields of cardboard, and 
decorate with the class numerals, the 
color combination representing the class 
colors. Use these to fasten ropes of 
green, festooned around the walls. Bank 
the space around the base of the platform 
with ferns and flowers. 

The commencement program is usually 
planned by the principal and faculty and 
should, of course, include several musical 
numbers by the school glee club or choir. 


Now for the Younger Grades 


While their celebration is not quite so 
important an affair as the graduation 
exercises, nevertheless, the last day in 
school is an occasion upon which boys and 
girls of the younger grades must certainly 
“do themselves proud.” Father and 
mother and the rest of the folks are com- 
ing, and there must certainly be a good 
program for them to applaud. 
Continued on page 47 





Oven-fresh always 


‘Kellogg makes the 
farmer’s corn into 
crisp, golden flakes 
that have never 
been equaled for 
wonderful flavor. 


Never was a better, 
more healthful food 
than Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes served with 


milk or cream, or the 
fruit you like best. 


Helly 


CORN FLAKES 


Keliogate ass wantite wrapper keeps 
h and crisp after open- 
RR Kellogg feature. 





































FOR THAT THROBBING 


NERVOUS HEADACHE 


i at the temples 
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“Mentholatum 
Luentnoten So etl 7 Wiki ame J | 


p= i 2 START YOU 
WITHOUT A DOLLAR 


Without investment we start ibl if lling— 
Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Tollet Geode. Enormons fepeaters 
y. CARNATION 00., 162, St. Lonts, Mo. 








IG MON AGENTS WANTED. 
NEW INVENTION, 
A complete outfit washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, scrubs, mops, ete. Costs less than brooms. 

Over an ba pd mony Greatest year round seller. 
HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 142 2nd ST., FAIRFIELD, 1OWA 
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There 
is no other 
home drink 
so ¢00d as this 


~~ 





~. 


OOTBEER made from Hires 
Household Extract is one of 
the best drinks you can serve in 
your home. No other drink has 
the same delicious flavor. Many 
of the roots and herbs of which 
it is made come from far-off 
countries. The formula for mak- 
ing them into Hires Household 
Extract belongs to Hires alone. 
Make some of this rootbeer to- 
day. You can get a package of 
the extract for 25c. It takes al- 
most no time or trouble to mix 
and you will have 80 glasses of 
the best rootbeer you ever tasted. 
And it is pure—children’ can 
drink as much as they want—it 
will do them good. 

You can buy Hires Household 
Extract for making ginger ale at 
home too. A 25c package makes 
80 glasses. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
210 S. 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles E. Hires Company, Limited 
Toronto, Canada 


Hires 
HOUSEHOLD 
EXTRACTS 


ROOTBEER at home 


For making GINGER ALE 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 25c and 
we will send post-paid 
package direct, or send 
$2.80 for carton of one 
dozen. Canada and 
foreign price, 35c and $4, 
respectively. 
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OTTON crépe of ratine, gingham or 

chambray would all look well made 
by pattern No. 4739. The sleeves can be 
made in wrist or elbow length, the be- 
coming collar, the vest and cuffs are made 
of linen, linene or plain chambray. 

The attractive apron pictured in No. 
4768 is very economical in cut, as the 
piece which extends over the shoulders can 
be joined to the apron, under’ the trim- 
ming band. The apron is shown made of 
flowered chintz and plain chambray, but 
could be made of unbleached muslin and 
plaid gingham. The cap is made to match. 

Girls’ dress No. 4754 was made of blue 
and white figured voile, trimmed with 





4754. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

4766. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 5 years, 

4779. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

4739. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

4768. Ladies’ Cap and Apron. One size: Medium. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give 
number and size of the pattern wanted. 


plain’ blue voile. Dotted Swiss or plain 
voile would be pretty, with the addition 
of a sash of narrow ribbon, tied in a bow 
at the left side. The pattern could also 
be used for tub, foulard or pongee silk. 

A pleasing way to use two materials is 
shown in No. 4779, the dress being made 
of plaid ratine, with vest, belt and trim- 
ming on sleeves made of linene. Brown 
and ecru checked flannel with ecru pongee 
silk, would be a good combination. 

The dainty little dress pictured in No. 
4766 is made of green and white dotted 
Swiss with trimming of white organdy, 
finished with the finest brier stitching done 
in green thread. Voile, batiste and dimity 
could also be used. 








The Farm Journal Patterns 
A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
up-to-date 1924 Spring and Summer Catalog, con- 
taining 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Please do not 
send stamps. 
Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Ado. 











John F. Quinn, Santa Monica. Calif. 


Mellin’s 
Food 


Use the Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Modi- 
fication for your baby. 
It has raised thousands 
of bright and healthy 
babies. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin's Food 
and a copy of our helpful book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, 








DELIGHTED! 
But what bride wouldn’t be with 


“Sagi wicking rom 


Her future home will be in the coun- 
try, but she will do her ironing with 
more ease and comfort than will her 
city sister. 

Ask your Hardware Merchant or 
write us today. 


THE ROYAL SELF-HEATING IRON CO. 
Box A _ Big Prairie, Ohio 
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Pin-Money Out of the 
Surplus 


Continued from page 40 








There is also the big question of grading and 
standardization which the agents have solved 
in working out their marketing plans as 
shown by agrecent statement from Miss Flax 
Andrews, of Robeson county. ‘The different 
communities take it turn about for the sales 
made at the Lumberton curb market. The 
St. Paul club brings its club car filled with 
products on one .day, the Philadelphus club 
on another, the Fairmont on a third, and so 
on. With this arrangement we have pro- 
ducts of each kind, including cakes, euch 
market day. We have two poultry associa- 
tions in the county and these have a sale 
every market day. We can thus supply the 
town with fresh eggs and ‘chickens of the 
best quality. 


HERE is more than one Mrs. Howell in 
North Carolina. Mrs. McKimmon be- 
leves that if the farmer can be made to see 
that his garden and poultry yard will def- 


-initely help out in the family income he will 


provide the wife with these things and will 
aid her in securing a bigger income from 
them. Along with this increased cash will 
come the home conveniences, labor savers, 
window screens, books, music, pictures and 
the other things which make the home more 
delightful and happy. 

These instances show that women are 
awakening to the full possibilities of life. 
This is particularly true in North Carolina 
and with the varied avenues now being 
offered for them to secure a cash income from 
the things that can be grown, preserved, and 
marketed, the future looks much brighter in 
spite of the boll-weevil. The women believe 
this to be true, for, when the commissioners 
of eight counties tried to cut out the work of 
the home agents as an economy measure, 
they heard from the wofnen and so well did 
they ‘‘listen in” that all eight agents were 
retained. 





Plans for Commencement 
Continued from page 45 


Several sprightly songs should be included 
in the exercises, especially one or two of a 
lively ‘‘welcome’”’ character. Costume songs 
will appeal to a busy teacher, for children 
learn melodies quickly, and kind mothers will 
attend to the simple little costumes. Include 
dialogues by all means, for there is hardly 
a child living who does not enjoy being 
‘in’? a play. There are now obtainable a 
number of these little playlets, with histori- 
cal foundations, and the wise teacher real- 
izes that there is no better way for the 
children to learn history,:than by drama- 
tizing it. There are also dialogues taken 
from literary classics, which are well worth 
a place upon a program. 

Drills are obtainable in great variety; 
there: are flower, Jap¥hese, parasol, milk- 
maid drills and innumerable others. They 
are effective program numbers, and if a 
teacher is willing to take the time necessary 
for rehearsal (for drills take a great deal of 
time) she will be well repaid. Patriotic 
numbers are always. appropriate for the 
school program, and they also come in great 


It’s Worth While! 


variety. 

The teacher will find it well worth her while 
to plan a bright, attractive program for the 
‘last day,’’ for nowhere can be found a more 
appreciative audience than the home folks 
who have come to see their boys and girls 
take part. The teacher will indeed be well 
rewarded for her efforts, in the happiness she 
brings. 

June is here and school’s over! A happy 
holiday to you, teachers and girls and 
boys! To those for whom commencement 
means leaving the high school harbor, and 
setting out on life’s sea, we wish a pleasant 
and prosperous voyage. 


[Editor’s Note: A list of miscellaneous 
material for June programs will be sent to 
any address on receipt of stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope. Address the Entertain- 
ment Editor, The Farm Journal, Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bouquet Soap — 25¢ 















































The joyful strains of Mendelssohn—and 
the happy pair turned to accept well wishes 
from their friends. ° 


And one enraptured guest, as the radiant 
Colgate’s Talc—25c bride smiled in acknowledgment, was heard 
distinctly to exclaim: 


“Oh! What wonderful teeth!” * 


Wonderful teeth are not a matter of good luck, but 
of good care. Good-looking people all over the 
world use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. It cleans 
Colgate’s “Handy Grip” teeth the right way—“‘washes” and polishes—does 

Shaving Stick — 35¢ not scratch or scour. It is a safe, common sense 
dentifrice that makes your teeth glisten as nature 
meant them to. 


Large tube, 25c— at your favorite store. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 











Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 
Cream — 35¢ , : 
e *Anactual incident a Sas ~~ 









at a recent society 
Farm Folks know ing. 
the Name “Colgate’’ 
on Toilet Articles 
corresponds to 
“Sterling” on Silver 





Truth in advertising CLEANS 
implies honesty in TEETH re aerate 
manufacture 






















Iceless Refrigerator 


Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to — lasts a life- 

























New Invention Low i 
ced Tron now makes — Bone 
mecded,, ‘Ends bot stove dradgery, Saves steps.” Costs only 


1 cent for three hours’ use. Neng mya Sey — 
nor tubes to bother with. Regulates to any 4 ~ 





LOOMS $9.90 
BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. ‘4 


to weave 
























in- 
troductory, low price offer and free trial % risk. ghly 
No obligation. name and ad- we» Weavers are rushed with orders. 
| Momey. write For dress today. Post card will do. - eis ° tose eS hi 
- Write 4 THE AKRON LAMP CO. mek ye operated looms. 
ae 76 Iron Street, Atror, Ohio | yon LOOM WORKS, 280 Factory St., Boonville, N.Y. 
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There’s More 
Than Fun In 
Doing This 


SN’T it fun to make taffy— 

and see how far it'll stretch 
when you pull it? Or to stir up 
some good fudge? With Karo, 
such candies are easy for boys 
and girls to make at home and 
the cost is very little. 


But more important than fun 
—children get genuine nour- 
ishment from Karo candies. 
For Karo contains a large 
quantity of the energy food ele- 
ment, Dextrose. Dextrose is 
essential to supply the fuel for 
your body and vitality to blood 
and tissue cells. Both Blue and 
Red Label Karo are rich in 
Dextrose nutrition. 


Don "t accept substitutes for Karo— 
demand Karo and then you 
are sure of the best 


FREE: A booklet about Dex- 


trose evety mother 
should read. Explains why children 
thrive.on Dextrose. Sent free with 
beautifully illustrated 64 page cook 
book. Write Corn Products Refinin: 
Company, Department 18, Argo, 








reed growing in swamps throughout 

1e States and Canada. 
leaves, sharp, pointed with a heavy mid-rib; 
a spikelike spadis covered with tiny florets. 


Avr CALAMUS, or sweet-flag: <A 
t 


What To ia ay in June 


By Annie G. H. White 


Has long, grass-like 








Fig. 1 Fig. 2 

Later this becomes a hard cone-like growth 
about three inches long packed with seeds. 
The plant is ages old, being spoken of in the 
sacred writings, and the root is still used in 
medicine. 


White Calla Palustris, or wild calla-lily 
(Fig. 2), is seen in shallow ponds. It has 
heart or arrow-shaped leaves, making beauti- 
ful shady patches beneath |the overhanging 
trees. 


The pitcher-plant holds its cup up in bogs 
among the Sphagnum moss. It is a death- 
trap to the unwary fly. Take a cup-leaf and 
examine it. Note the hairs 
inside the, tube all pointing 
downward.‘ The fly creeps 
down, allured by the sweet 
fluid spread amid the hairs. 
When it has eaten enough, it 
turns to come back, but alas! 
the hair-points meet it at every 
turn like a chevaux-de-frise, 
and the poor victim of appetite 
comes back no more forever. 


The sundew is a near neigh- 
bor of the pitcher-plant, an- 
other death-trap. Its pretty 
little round leaves are shaded 
over with tiny red glands set 
on the tips of hairs. As soon 
as a small insect alights, the 
leaf curls up and holds its 
prisoner till all its juices have 
gone for nourishment of the 
plant. The leaf then re-opens 
and the remains lie exposed. 


The Venus’s fly-trap is an- 
other of the same class, growing 
in the South. Each leaf has a spatula-like 
stem, on the end of which is a pair of 
disks, like an oyster in form. On each 
disk-edge is a row of stiff, curved, bristles. 
Across each disk is a row of red _ hairs. 

e instant an insect touches the hairs, the 

ks close together, the curved bristles 
élasp like the fingers of hands and the victim 
is destroyed. 

The wild geranium (Fig. 3), with violet- 
rose flowers, will be blooming in the open. 

Clumps of wild phlox (Fig. 1), with 
flowers like the blue of the summer sky, 
may still be found in the dim woods. 

The buckbean, a beautiful member of the 
gentian family, is seen at the edge of the 
marsh. It sends up its racemes of white- 
bearded flowers, from among its tri-foliate 
leaves. 


The pink and white Lady Slipper will be 
coming into bloom in the swamps. A few 
departing flowers of the yellow Lady Slipper 
may be found. With them the pink Grass- 
pink and et ink-purple Arethusa, will nod 
among the silky tufts of the cotton-grass. 
All these orchids are very dainty and there 
are many scattered through the States and 
Canada. 


The climbing bittersweet, whose charming 











Fig. 5 


red berries are somewhat poisonous, is seen 
twining among the shrubs. It has tri-foliate 
leaves, odd in shape. The flowers are purple 


with yeilow centers and hang in clusters from 
along stem. They are the same in form as 








Fig. 3 Fig. 4 

the potato or tomato blossoms and belong 
to the same family. A common name is 
Nightshade. 


Linaria Vulgaris (Fig. 4), known as “‘toad- 
flax”’ and ‘‘butter-and-eggs,’’ with its pretty 
yellow flowers like snap-dragons, can now be 
found in profusion. 


Sassafras trees are in the ridge. Notice 
the three kinds of leaves—round, three lobed 
and two lobed. The two-lobed ones (Fig. 5), 
look just like mittens and numberless pairs 
can be found. 

These are but a few of the hundreds of 
flowers to be found in a walk 
through the quiet places. 

Solomon’s Seal is hanging 
out its bells beneath the pairs 
of leaflets on its long curving 
stems. Dig a piece of the root 
and note the scars)or “‘seals” 
which give it the name. Each 
scar shows a year’s growth. 

Among the birds, life is still 
busy. Most of them have half- 
grown young, while some are 
still nesting. In the woods, 
watch out for the whip-poor- 
will’s nest, which is but a little 
hollow in the ground, with two 
eggs init. It is easy to miss the 
nest or step on it. 

The scarlet tanager is just 
bringing out the young. The 
nest is built in forks of branches 
low down in the trees, often in 
pines. The nests are very frail. 
They ar@built of twigs, weeds 
and rootlets. The eggs are 
pale bluish green, spotted with brown. 


The night-hawk’s nest, too, may be found 
among gravel or on roofs, or on flat rocks. 
The eggs are grayish white. 


The wood pewee builds quite high, on a 
horizontal branch. The nest looks like a 
knot. It is beautifully made of plant-fiber, 
fine grass, and lined with plant-down. Eggs 
are creamy white, spiked with brown. 


The thousands of warblers are filling the 
woods. After their nesting season is over, 
there is no harm in taking the nests to have 
them identified, as the birds never use the 
old nests again. 


Look out for large moths flying at dusk. 
There are three or four of them coming out 
of the cocoons now. Here are descriptions 
of them: 


The beautiful Luna: Pale green, with long 
rails from the hind-wings, and four large 
eyes, one on each wing. 


The Cecropia: About four inches across} 
wings grayish brown with markings of red, 
white and black; a large eye with white 
center, edged with red, and an outer line of 
black on the tip of each fore-wing. This is 
one of the silk moths. 

Continued on page 49 


































How To 


Hike Trailer 
By Dale R. Van Horn 








be obtained from hiking trips that every 

deawake who has a wheel will be interested 
in this trailer that will carry supplies, pro- 
visions and extra clothing to and from camp. 
The trailer is easy to make, too. When it 
has been finished, the box is packed with the 
necessities, the first team takes the rod be- 
tween them, and off, down the road they go. 
After a time the second team takes the place 
of the first, and so on: 

To make: get a dry-goods box that has, if 
possible, dove-tailed corners and is well 
braced, yet light. The wood should not be 
more than one-half inch thick. Saw the 
cover in two and over the middle of the 
opening, nail a hardwood cleat. To each 
side of this fasten the top halves with hinges 
se that they will open as shown by the dotted 
ines. 

Secure a steel rod just. large enough for 
the two bicycle wheels to be used, and thread 
each end. Bore a hole through both sides 


Si much fun and wholesome exercise can 
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of the box near the bottom and just ahead of 
center, and place the rod with the ends pro- 
truding on both sides. 

Get two thick washers and place against 
each side of the box on the rod, then put on 
the wheels and fasten them with burrs. If 
the rod is a fairly tight fit, no other fastening 
is necessary. 

To the under side of the box nail a long 
hardwood pole to serve for the tongue and 
through the front end bore a hole which will 
take a hardwood rod. The team holds this 
rod in front when pulling the trailer and it 
allows a little play back and forth. This 
trailer will haul very easily on ordinary 
country roads. It should be painted to pro- 
tect it from the weather and each door should 
be provided with staple and hasp and a 
padlock. 


What To Look for in June 


Continued from page 48 


The Polyphemus: Four or five inches. 
Yellowish-brown with pinkish tints and black 
markings across the wing. An eye on each 
wing, with a transparent spot in the middle. 


Promethea: Three or four inches. The 
female is reddish-brown, much lighter in 
coloring than the male, which is very dark 
with dull gray markings. There is one eye 
on the tip of each fore-wing. 

Distinguish between the male and female 
of any moth by noting the heavy feathery 
antenne of the male, and the more thread- 
like of the female. 

To enjoy nature at this season one needs 
to be Argus-eyed. What did you especially 
enjoy this month? 








The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Piepce: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
899,608 good folks have signed this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and address, 
enclose ten cents, send it to us, and your 
name will be enrolled and the club button 
and twenty-page guide sent you. If a two- 
color Certificate of Membership is desired, 
send twenty-five cents additional. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Radiolite $3.00. 


Yankee Radiolite 
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$2.00 
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costs little and 
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INVENTORS coe to secure patents: should send 
‘or our free Guide Book “‘How to Get 
Your Patent.” Randolph & Co., Dept. 460, Washington, D.C. 
PRICES LOWER NOW ON 

Shaw Motor Attachment 


Makes any bike a le motorcy- 
ei beece, beattortes 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. 11, Galesburg, Kas. 


Teter F cn 


tticura 
shaving Stick 


For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 























Olive Drab 
Wool Breeches 
s 1 50 Parcel Poat 


Like cut—new in sizes from 32 


waist to 40 waist. Strong, light- 
weight wool for summer wear. 
Made for the Home Guards. 





You can earn big 
money selling 
Premier Knife 
and Scissors 
Sharpeners 







Selis for 50c. 


Dept. 37 


200% PROFIT 


9 out of 10 
wothen buy. Produces 
keen edge quickly. 


PREMIER MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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witt ALLENE’ RAY 
(From the Novel by Mary Hastings Bradley » 


In Ten —— Chepeers 





Was beauty hidden 


by the veil? 


It was at a masquerade ball in 


Cairo. 


He, the fine young American, 
saw her shrinking, afraid of the 
boisterous attentions of some young 
men. He interfered. Her big eyes 
looked up to him in gratitude. What 
he saw of her fascinated him. 

But the lower half of her face 
was concealed by the Mohammedan 


veil! 


Who was she? 


veil? 


See this fascinating story in an 
absorbing motion picture. 
find it interesting, romantic, thrill- 
ing. There's a theatre near you 
which will show it. 
to send you FREE, a set of eight 
scenes from the picture, if you men- 
tion the name of the theatre you 


patronize. 


Produced by C W. Patton 
Directed by Geo. B. Seitz. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 





If she was a Mo- 
hammedan, how did it happen that 
she was at a public ball, unescorted? 
What beauty lay hidden behind that 





My name is ..... 





Pathe Exchange, Inc., 
35 W. 45th St., New York. 

Please send me the set of eight pic- 
tures from “‘The Fortieth Door,” 
The motion picture theatre I attend is 


ES Ries ds etic xis vs onle ue 
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BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FR 
For Houses, Roofs, all colors. Deal direct. SAVE 
MONEY. aa IO veer. State Satouns 4 
Low will surprise you. Write for 
LL, 251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, 





FOR OUR CHILDREN! 
A MID-SUMMER'S DAY 
PARTY PLANNED tir NYCB 


course a mid-summer’s day party 
heal be held on the twenty-first of 
June—but by adding cake and candles it 
would also be a jolly birthday party. Your 
invitations should read: 

Please come to my party on mid-sum- 

mer’s day, 

I want you so much, and we've new 

games to play. 

An old-fashioned flower will tell you the 

time 

To come—now you guess it—I’m ending 

my rhyme! 

(In case you can’t guess—it is from ‘‘four- 
o'clock” to 7 P. M., June 21, 1924.) 

Sandwiches, cookies or cake, with lemon- 
ade or milk to drink, can all be served out- 
doors with no other table than a little one for 
the pitcher and glasses, which will make 
very little, work or dish washing for this 
party. 

Meat for sandwiches should be run through 
the chopper, and any kind of meat will do. 
Peanut butter makes delicious sandwiches 
for an outdoor party, and so does lettuce. 

A good game to begin with is ‘‘Hide the 
Penny.” Because it will make every one 
laugh, late-comers can join without spoiling 
it and, as you all sit still, the children who 
have walked from a distance can rest while 
playing. 

The penny is only a “pretend” one, and 
so is its hiding-place. Count out your 
leaders as in tag, then give two minutes to 
hide the penny. The imaginary place should 
not be too hard to guess, and each child 
should guess in turn. The one who guesses 
of course becomes “‘It.’’ If no one guesses 
first time, the children take turns again 
until each has had three guesses—then the 
a must tell and give his place to another 
child. 

When tired of this you will find ‘Flower 
Tag’ more fun than old-fashioned wood-tag. 
Count out again, and the one who is “‘It’’ 
steps quite aside while the others decide 
upon the name of a flower. When decided 
they all call ready and begin to run. “‘It’’ 
runs after them and, as he tags the nearest 
child, calls the name of the flower he guesses 
to have been chosen. If the children decide 
upon “‘rose’’ and he calls ‘‘dandelion,” the 
child touched does not become “It”; but if 
he happens to call “rose,’”’ of course the 
tagged child is “It’’ and another name is 
selected. 

“Living Shadows,” might follow—you 
know there was an old tale about shadows 
coming to, life on mid-summer’s day. 

Cut as many strips of paper as there are 
players—half the strips long, half short. 
Put them all in a paper bag and shake them 
up, then let each child in turn draw one out. 
The children who draw long slips are people, 
those drawing short ones are their shadows. 
Each shadow must follow one person and 
try to do exactly as he or she is doing. This 
can be very funny, especially as the shadows 
daren’t talk nor laugh. They can eat 
though, and will be very glad to share the 
refreshments, which should follow this. 

If you have Louisa Alcott’s book: ‘‘An 
Old Fashioned Thanksgiving,” some older 
person might read ‘‘Shadow Children”’ aloud 
while. you are resting. It is a lovely story 
which you would all enjoy. 

Then you might play ‘“Clock.’’ One child 
represents the hands and will stand in the 
center with the other children, each repre- 
senting an hour, sitting in a circle round 
him. With hands outstretched the center 
child slowly turns—when he stops he calls 
“‘dong-dong-dong”’ like a striking clock, and 
the child toward whom his hand is pointed 
must jump up and chop wood—go to school 
—eat breakfast, or do whatever the hour 
suggests. The child who acts his part most 
spiritedly is “It” next time. 

Now, it will be time to go home—and I'd 
love to know how you enjoyed your party. 

















FORDS- “SA Miles 


on Gallon of Gasoline 
with Air Friction Carburetor 


And we guarantee all other cars 
nearly double present mileage, payer 
and flexibility, make hills on high 
formerly difficult on low. Models for 
“ any car, truck, tractor, marine or 
stationary engine. Makes old cars better than new. 
See our wonderful mileage guarantees for other eal 


mi. | Chevro’t... 

Buick 4.....30 mi. | Chalm’s....23 mi. | Max’l (25) 30m: 
Buick 6.....24 mi. | Olds. 6.....23 mi. | Nash 6.. 
Hudson.....30 mi. | Paige 6.....20 mi. Lincoln 8. Tim. 
Hupp......25 mi. | Oakind 6...24 mi. | StdbkrLt6 23 mi. 
Dodge....28 mi. | Overl’d4...32mi. | Cole 8....17 mi. 
If your car is not mentioned “4 ——_ pan 6 ond model for 
particulars and our guarantee 

SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
You can drive any car in heaviest traffic without shifting 
gears. Starts off on high in any weather without primin 
or heating—no jerking or choking. No more foul spa 
plugs or aay in cylinders. No leaking of gas into crank 
















case. it 30 days on our guarantee of money back if 
not entire _, satisfied. No strings to our guarantee. iu 
ARE THE JUDGE. Anyone who can handle a wrench can 


attach it. sh pore of of new holes or changing of operating 
mechanism. Write 

AIN-FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
1014 Raymond Sidg- Dayton, Ohio, U. s. a. 


epic Direct From F actory 
Poi Service Overalls are strongl y 


stitched. Guaranteed rip proo! 
Fast colored denims. Guaranteed 
withstand hardest use. We prepay 
postage. Mention waist and in- 
seam measurement for overalls 
and chest measurement for jack- 
ets. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Catalog upon request. 
578—Heavy weight white back 
indigo denim bib overalls. Two 
seam legs, all seams double 
stitched; six A snag Elastic 
railroad suspenders. Sizes 

32 to 44 $1.3 8 
579—Same as _ 578 grovet has a high 
back suspenders made of heavy weight 

white back indigo denims. Sizes 32 to 44 $1.38 
580—Heavy weight, white back indigo denim 
jackets to match overalls 578 and 579. $1.38 
Four large outside pockets. Sizes 36 to 44 


Koha Manufacturing | Co. we OL Kennedy St., Bradford, Pa. 





CORD TIRES 


12,000 Miles Guaranteed !} 


GIVENEaeseon sou CAR 
Simo send nae toi for vale 


ees. SPECIAL AGENTS! OPE 
and 


nose Bi PLE KIT. 
MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
$600,000 Capital. DEPT.1731. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Catch Fish, ©: 


folding, galvanized $ Wine Trees. They 

them like a fly — Bt flies. Write for SPECIAL TRAP 
offer, bargain catalog of Fishermen’s Supplies and booklet 
on best lure SUPPL for Yoo. 7 all kinds of fish. Agts. wtd. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. B-30, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ford Rene’ 57 Miles on 
Gallon of Gasoline 


A new automatic and self-regulating device has been 
invented by John A. Stransky, 2582 Fourth St., 
Pukwana, South Dakota, with which automobiles 
have made from 40 to 57 miles on a gallon of gaso- 
line. It removes all carbon and prevents spark 
plug trouble and overheating. It can be installed 
by anyone in five minutes. Mr. Stransky wants agents and 
is willing to send a sample at his own risk. Write today to 
J. A. STRANSKY, 2582 Fourth St., Pukwana, S. Dak. 


, STOP ALL CHATTER 


wie ee THIS SURE WAY. 

v p This lo cast, | installed oil directing 
plate ely stops the mg 
and hardenin of Ford 
it's called the H-B TRANS SiON 

Automatic 


BAND LUBRICATION. 
- ee Yy all bands like new smooth 
alw: 














in action By 

and, $1.10. ren cents oon if you 

send of fzon t gerd 5 Reaier with 

order. lose dollar 

bill. End Band trouble forever. 
Act Now! Money-Back G: 

Henry-Baxter case Co., 
Dept. A, 1515 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo, 








Side or main line. rience Unnecessary. Mr. 
Hepburn’s ti Phan is first month in Iowa were 
$475.00. Liberal drawing account arrangement. 


WASHINGTON COAL N COAL COMPANY, | 846 Coal Exchange Building, Chicaco 
PETUNIAS $1.00 posal ty jour a 
dress 2 dozen beautiful petunia plants, ena For beds 


boxes, vases and bouquets, wit full’ culture d 
H. M. BUCKLEY, R.R. No. 6, SPRINGFIELD, mL. 
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| Young Folks’ Sketch 


Club 

















BJECT: To train the eyes and hands 
of our young folks. To join: Send a 
sketch of the month’s special subject. 

Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 
paper or cardboard 3 x 5% inches and reach 
us by June 22. No sketch will be returned 
unless stamped addressed envelope is sent 
with sketch. Four prizes will be awarded 
each month: One $1 prize, one fifty-cent 
prize, and two twenty-five-cent prizes. 

Subject No. 18, for June, is “Our Bible.” 
Sketches must be drawn from the actual 
object. Use paper without lines. First 
make the outline, just as carefully as you 
can. Use a hard pencil. After outline is 
correctly drawn, take a soft pencil and shade. 
See that you have contrast. Do not hurry. 
Take your time and do it right. 























Prize winners of Subject No. 16 were: 
First, Steven Toth, New York. Second, 
Alton Fenstermaker, Pennsylvania. Third, 
Anne Michalov, Illinois. Fourth, Leona 
Schneidler, Missouri. 

The following received honorable mention: 
Anna Marie Hufnagel, Pennsylvania; Esther 
Arlene Temple, Massachusetts; Ethel ‘Knecht 
Maryland; Irma Carlson, Indiana; Charles 
Perry Heiskell, Missouri; Rose Kinkor, Iowa; 
Elsie Black, Canada; Samuel J. King, North 
Dakota; Helen Siemon, California. 

An unusual number of excellent sketches 
were received in the ‘“‘Cup and Saucer’’ con- 
test. They came from forty-three states. 

Always write your name on the back of 
your sketch. Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Something To Answer 











1. What is the average rate of travel per 
day when birds go from their summer to 
their winter homes? 

2. At what rate do ducks and wild geese 
travel? 

3. How far do some birds travel at a single 
stretch? 

4. What distance do birds travel when 
migrating? 

[These nature study questions will be 
answered next month when a new set will be 
printed. It is not necessary to send us the 
answers, but you should write the answers and 
compare them with those we print.—Editor.] 


Answers to May Questions 


1. The grains of pop-corn contain moisture 
and when the grains are put over fire the 
moisture turns into steam. Finally the grain 
bursts, turning the Starch of the grain 
inside out. 

2. About twenty times its natural size. 

3. Almost a half-bushel of popped corn. 

4. On an average, dent yields about twice 
as much as the flint. 

5. The dent corn is easier because the 
kernels are softer than those of flint corn. 

6. For every barrel of pop-corn grown in 
this country there are raised, roughly speak- 
ing, two barrels of sweet, seven barrels. of 
flint, and ninety barrels of dent corn. 





Wideawakes’ Pledge 
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The World’s 
Fastest Shave 
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Shave every day this comfort way 


ONCE-OVER shave, men, is 

all you need with the Valet 
AutoStrop Razor! A smooth, clean 
shave every time! Simply because a 
few strokes of automatic stropping 
restore super-keenness to the blade. 


With the average safety razor, the 
blade gradually dulls until it must be 
thrown away. There's no need to put 
up with such discomfort! 


The Valet AutoStrop Razor brings a 
whole new idea in shaving. Each and 
every shave is with a new-like blade. 
This is the only razor with 
an inbuilt stropping device 
that makes each shave a 


perfect shave. No scraping. 
No pull. No harshness. 


Valet Au 


p-------- 


' ORDER 







This wonderful razor can be stropped, 
used for shaving and cleaned without 
removing the blade. That's convenience! 


Our blade gives two or three times the 
average service—every shave like a 
barber's shave. And every shave— 
only once-over. That’s why we claim 
“78 seconds from lather to towel.” 


Millions of men have adopted this 
faster, better way of shaving. 


No other safety razor on earth offers the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor* superiorities, 


We urge you to buy one now 
and learn the satisfaction of 
“every shave a perfect shave.” 
Price $1 to $5 per set. For sale 
everywhere. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. Dept.. F2 
656 First Avenue, New York City | 


7 Enclosed is one dollar ($1.00), for which send me one of the Model C | 














direct if your Valet AutoStrop Razor sets complete. 
dealercannot see 
| supply you, oa : 





FENCE POSTS FOR SALE! 


$26.00 buys 100 STEEL Angle Fence Posts 6% Ft. long. 
Are to be driven. Price list free. 


J. H. DOWNS, 


9 Howard Place, Jersey City, N. J. 










(Throttling Gorman 
Easy Terms on this f: 
engine. Burns kerosene, nie a Change 

wer at will. 0B PS. —all ‘amous Wi 'O Magneto. 

FREE-— ite’ toda “yo Big Engine Book. 

ae ee y for my Big e Boo 
EE Sent free — No obligation on your part. 
EE~* ENGINE WORKS 
1621 Oakland Avenue - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1621 Empire Building - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LAUGH and CHUCKLE 


No trouble No wo 
When a gasoline engine built by Alamo Engine 
Co., is employed on your farm. Most Dependable. 
Always goes. 








Coneur : ear can st start it "tae ee 
an en, iu 

guy. Bay on cece eal O ENGINE co. 

Scnnd tev Selder. HILLSDALE, MICH 








Popeace fo, for Sars Mail Clerk, 
. Clerk, Ru- 

< qe w Unex- 
gelled. ecureea a yon 


lesson, illus. catalog free 


CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








Free Catalog in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or woodaevhevls to fit 
any running 
ee, a 






















It pays to = down concrete “em 
sidewalks, foundations, etc. with a 
Kwik-Mix Mixer. Itturns outa wheel- 
barrow fullofconcretea minute, Does 
away with hand mixing. Try a 
Kotte Spar on 50a trial. \Ww 
By days’ "wor or sand 51,00 ‘with onder: 


Write for free ree catalog on how to use & 
rite now. 








BADGER KWIK - MIX co. 
1001 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Learn From The 
Flowers 


We love the flowers for 
their fragrance quite as 
much as for their beauty, 
and perfume should be as 
much a part of a woman’s 
loveliness as of a flower’s. 


Choose a perfume that 
suits your type, and never 
be without the charm of 
fragrance. 


COLGATE’S 
Perfumes 


come in such a variety of 
lovely odors that you can 
easily find one that suits 
you exactly. You will find 
them all at your favorite 
store, in attractive bottles 
or by the ounce. 


Make This Test 


It is easy to select the right per- 

fume with the Colgate Perfume 
Test. This famous test has 
shown countless women how 
to choose the perfume that suits 
them best. Write for the three 
miniature vials of perfume 
(illustrated below), perfumers’ 

test slips, and directions for 
making the test, and enclose a 
2-cent stamp. Address Colgate 
& Co., t. 408, 199 Fulton 
St.. New York City. 




















1 Make the Best Chocolate 


Bess, Sine oud Chewing Gap. Be my t. Every- 
MILTON S206 Jackson St., Cincinnati 





Saves Time and Money 
Therefore, the alos es Our Folks to write for 


help whenever need more you use National 
Service the more you wi will oe from your subscrip- 
tion to The Farm J more peace of mind 


you will have and ae more money you will 
save. 


THE 
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Jack’s Adventures 


Continued from page 10 











to look the new -hired man over, and ad- 
vanced toward him. 

“‘Shoo!”’ he said, backing up. She followed. 
He backed some more and caught his heel 
on an unfriendly piece of board, and sud- 
denly sat down. . 

“Brr-aah!"’ bawled 
across the y ard. 

“Brr-aah!”” bawled Jack afte or her. 
your curiosity is satiated.’ 

Maida witnessed the scene from the stable 
door. She was convulsed with laughter. 

“Laughing aids the digestion,”’ offered 
Jack, dusting the seat of his trousers. 

Maida handed him a stool and a pail. 
“Can you milk?” The laughter quirks were 
still playing about her lips. 

“Oh! that is easy,” he said, and watched 
a moment as the milk seemed to flow into 
Maida’s pail. Jack sat down—on the wrong 
side of the cow, of course. ‘‘Whoa, cow,” he 
said, and the next instant he was picking 
himself up from the gutter. He was un- 
daunted, and started back. 

‘Jackson, there is a right, and a wrong 
side to a eow,”’ Maida’s voice was shaking 
with laughter. 

Finally, Jack was settled. There was no 
sound of milk flowing into the pail; only a 
mumbling guttural voice could be vhes ard. 
‘*Miss Carleton? Does this cow milk‘ 

Maida emptied her pail. She was 2a 
with mirth as she watched him. ‘‘You have 
the motion of milking,’’ she told him; ‘‘But 
squeeze, when your hands make the down- 
wi ard move. 

“Oh!”” The ‘squeeze’ was so sudden and 
severe, that the usually mild animal, now 
surprised, simply pushed him off the stool, 
but he came back, and managed to finish 
his cow by the time Maida was through. 

At last, the chores were finished, and 
Maida prepared a delicious supper. It 
seemed to Jack, that he never felt so hungry 
before, and he did ample justice to the meal. 


the heifer, and ran 


“T hope 


ELL, Maida, how is the new ‘hired 
man’?” asked Mr. Carleton, when she 
took his supper in. 

Maida told him thé happenings of the 
afternoon, and he laughed heartily. ‘I 
should like to see him,”’ he said, as she was 
about to leave the room. 

Jack was taken to Mr. Carleton, while 
Maida finished her household duties for the 
night. 

“Well, young man,”’ began his employer, 
‘you certainly do not look like the proverbial 
‘hired man.’ ”’ 

“T assure you, sir, I feel like one,”’ 
answer. 

“‘Where were you last employed?” 

“T-er-let me see.’’ Jack was thinking fast. 
“Do you know, I have a very poor memory, 
but I think it was in New Mexico. You see, 
I travel about so much—”’ 

“Did you walk from there, here?’ Mr. 
Carleton interrupted in a sarcastic tone of 
voice. 

“No sir, I had a ride.” 

“On a freight train, I 
sarcastic. 

“Oh, no! You see people would take pity 
on me and ask me to ride in their auto- 
mobiles,” answered Jack, seriously. 

“Come, young man, Own up. What is 
your game?” 

“There is no game, really. I was down to 
my last quarter and hungry. Your house 
looked inviting, so I stopped. Then I found 
you needed assistance, and I needed a job: 
So, here I am. 

“You know nothing at all about farm 
work, how—” 

“T have learned many things this after- 
noon, sir,” interrupted Jack. ‘I am quick to 
learn if I set about it. Why, I milked a cow! 
And I learned, too, that there is a right and a 
wrong side to the beasts.” 

The corners of Mr. Carleton’s mouth were 
twitching. “Well,” he said, gazing ceiling- 
ward, ‘tomorrow you can learn that there is 
a right and a wrong side to, a plow. Maida 

show you what I mean.’ 

t was early when Jack awoke the next 
morning. Some one was moving about, 
below. ‘Bless me,” he muttered. pis | sup- 
pose it is time for the ‘hired man’ to arise.’ 
As if in answer to that thought, the stair 


was the 


suppose,”’ still 











Armand makes 
a healthy complexion 1 
HAPPIER 1 











O YOU know what rain and 
sleet and snow, what the 4 
blazing sun and scorching heat, winds | 
and weather of every kind do to a house? 


Don’t risk having a weather-beaten 
complexion. The daily use of Armand \ | 
Cold Cream Powder will keep your  : 
healthy skin happy. In White, Pink, | 
Creme, Brunette, Tint Natural—always 
$1.00 a box. 


If you wish to try eight of the Armand if 
aids, send 25 cents for the Week-end | 
Package, including the “Creed of ; 
Beauty,” a little book that will help you 
find happiness. Address ARMAND— 

Des Moines. Address in Canada: 
Armand, Ltd.—St. Thomas, Ontario 
No matter where purchased—if any Armand 


product does not entirely please you, you may ~ 
take it back and your money will be returned. 


COLD CREAM POWDER | 
In-Dhe - PINK: & ‘WHITE - BOXES 


ARMAND—Des Moines $ | | 

Please send me the Armand Week-end Package, | 
including the “Creed of Beauty.” 

| I enclose 25 cents (coin or stamps) | a 


Switches 77 _ . combings. The new way. Write me. 
. E. Vandervoort, Davenport, lowa, 


Skin Cream—Novrishes. heals, une skin Ps smooth 

and fresh looking 50c per jar, post-paid. 
amare 472 W. 43rd Street, New York City 
Booklet Free. ‘Wihest References Best 


PATENT: Rew. Prompness Assured, Send draw 


ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D.C. 




























Ing, Galvanised Wire Mesh Traps. They 

1 e a fly-trap catches ell gees 

Free Jot en teat tee Descriptive Price Steak. 
J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 172, Lebanon, Mo. 


Catch Fish, 27237 





Cut shows it reduced one-half. Actual 
weight 40z. Price 














door was opened, and Maida called softly: 
“Jackson.” 

‘Directly, ma’am.”’ 

No one was about when he went below. 
The row of shining milk-pails was gone, so 
he went on to the barn. He could not but 
admire the neat, trim figure of the girl as 
she arose from her stool with a brimming 
pail of milk in her hand, and Maida decided 
milking wasn’t at all monotonous, when one 
had some one with whom to exchange 
pleasantries. 

When they had finished breakfast, Maida 
said: ‘Father wants you to plow today.” 

“Yes. But I say,’’ in a confidential tone; 
“do you know the right and the wrong side 
of a plow?” : 

She laughed and nodded. “You will have 
to catch the horses first.” 

“Horses? What for?’’ Jack seemed sur- 
prised. 

“To draw the plow.” 

“T hope I prove a bright pupil,” he said, 
with a resigned air. 

Maida watched him as he stalked off 
toward the pasture to catch the horses. They 
seemed to know that he was strange, and 
would not allow him to come near them. 

Maida walked toward the pasture, also. 


Jack saw her, and called: “Is there a right , 


and a wrong side to a horse?”’ In answer, 
she gave a peculiar shrill whistle. Both 
horses heard, dashed past him, through the 
gate he had left open, and straight to the 
waiting girl. Gaily she waved her hand to 
Jack, as she turned toward the stable, fol- 
lowed by the willing animals. 

‘Well, I’ll be darned!’ he ejaculated, as 
he went back to the barn. 

With Maida’s help the team was harnessed, 
and Jack started off bravely to ‘“‘put his 
hand to the plow.’’ He fastened the traces, 
and started the team, walking along by the 
side of the plow. ‘I wonder what those 
sticks are for?’ referring to the handles. 
Suddenly, the point of the plow struck a 
stone and left the furrow, the handle striking 
him a blow on the thigh. 

“‘Jackson!’’ Maida’s voice sounded as if 
she was amused. ‘You have to steady the 
plow by the handles.” She came to his 
assistance, showing him how it was done, 
and got him started once more. “You see 
there is a right and a wrong side to a plow.” 

“T do not believe there is a thing on this 
farm, but what has a righf and a wrong side 
to it,”” he said, as he started off. When noon 
came, he was tired; by night, he was dead 
tired, but he was game. 

“You did fine today, Jackson,’” Maida 
told him. “Are you tired?” 

Jack shook his head. “Not after I look 
about and see what you have done.” He 
watched her in genuine wonder. She was 
‘continually busy at something. “How do 
you stand it?” 

Maida laughed. “I have to stand it. The 
work has to be done, you know.” 

“IT suppose so. But, Miss Carleton, will 
you allow me to tell you I think you are a 
wonder?” Jack’s voice was very earnest. 

She colored under his steady, admiring 
gaze. ‘Really, I am not half so wonderful 
as some women.” 

He shook his head. ‘I have known gir!s, 
but they were—” he paused. Before he 
finished the sentence, Maida was called by 
her father, and when she returned, Jack had 
retired. 


“TOES any one happen to know where 
Jack is?’”’ Big John Allen looked from 
wife to daughter. 

“Went with Dud Martin to visit Dud’s 
aunt,” answered Grace Allen. 

Big John raised his eyebrows. ‘‘I met Dud 
today, and he told me Jack deserted him on 
the way out, for no apparent reason. They 
ran out of gas, and d went back two 
miles to a filling station. When he returned, 
Jack was gone, leaving a card with some fool 
thing written on it.” e 

“Jack is old enough to take care of him- 
self,” said Mrs. Allen. Jack was her son and 
could do no wrong. : 

Big John shook his Head. “He will never 
be old enough to take care of himself.” Big 
John was so nicknafhed in college because of 

is size, strength, and prowess in athletics. 
Later in life, the nickname had clung to 
him, for he was a “big” man in railroad 
circles. He tried to get Jack to join him in 
business, but the son loved his leisure, 
‘and his mother upheld him. ; 
“He needs to marry some good, sensible 
girl,” growled Big John. ‘Maybe he could 
settle down and work then.” 





Continued on page 57 
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Pufted to 8 times its natural size 
—the most delicious breakfast dish 


Crisp and toasty grains of wheat, light as the air and with the rich 
flavor of nut-meats! 


Tomorrow try Quaker’ Puffed Wheat. It’s a revelation in delicious- 
ness. And a food that will feed you well 


What it is 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat steam exploded to 8 times its 
natural size, with every food cell broken to make digestion easy. 


Served with cream, milk, or half-and-half it makes an ideal food 
both for children and for adults. For here are the needed vitamines, 
minerals and bran in luscious combination. The dainty enticement 
of a toasted confection. A rare delight for everyone. 


Puffed Rice, too 


uaker Puffed Rice is another cereal dainty as fine as the Puffed 
heat. Grains of selected rice steam exploded the same way. 
Makes an ideal breakfast and a delightful supper dish 


At all Grocery Stores 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 


aker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the famous inven- 
tion of Professor Anderson formerly of Columbia University. 
Food shot from guns, grain foods thoroughly cooked. 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 
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Bickmore XYZ Skin Ointment re- 
lieves agg of eczema, scabies, 
ringworm, itching scalp, other skin 
troubles. Soothes and heals. Helps re- 
move skin blemishes. All 
dealers. Large tube 35c. 
Other BICKMORE Products 
Bickmore Cold Cream 
Bickmore Disappearing Cream 
Bickmore Tooth Paste 
Bickmore Pom- cg 
Bickmore Easy-Shave Cream 
Introductory offer—any two 
35c tubes for 85c in stamps—all six for 61.00 
THE BICKMORE ©O., Dept. 16, 14 Town, Maine 


. MINERAL. 
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Your Horse sesatoaaee 
Seldon os 
its Merits Fi) $1.10 Box sufficient } 


AGENTS 


WANTED Writelordeserintie Rek-veey) a 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave. desuamenad Fe 


NEWTON'S for HEAVES 


CONDITIONING, WORM EXPELLING, 
Indigestion, Colds, Coughs, Distemper, Skin Eruptions. 
is your horse afflicted with Heaves? Use 2 large 

J -50. Money bac 


eans Newton's Compound. 
if not satisfact One can at $1.25 
often a sufficient. 
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Over 30 years’ sale 
A_ Veterinary’s Compound for Horses, Cattle, Hogs. 
Most for cost of anything obtained for similar pur- 
poses. A powder given in the feed. Safe to use. 
65c¢ and $1.25 cans. At dealers or post-paid. 


The NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 


ABSORBINE 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 





will clean it off without og me thong up the 
horse. No blister 
Concentrated—only a nea drops ad. ar at 
an application. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. Describe your 


case for special instructions and Book 8 R free. 
W.F. YOUNG, inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


DELCREO 
DOC REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and 
Free Kennel 
How to care for your dog. 
Dept. U, The Delson Chemical Co. 
42 Brook! 
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constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 


What Do You Want To Know? 


: The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators } 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
Our Folks. They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 

{ ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities } 

or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service : 


i uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
R thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 
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Questions of General 


Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Tilia, and the Linden Family 


HAT is the lynn tree, and for what is 
it used? 

Lynn is one of the names given to bass- 
wood, a tree of the Linden family. The 
botanical name is Tilia americana. This 
tree is also known as linden, bee-tree, and 
lime-tree. The wood is used for paper- 
pulp, woodenware, furniture, kegs, buckets, 
barrel-heads, beehives, boxes, etc. 


Mizing Soybeans and Sudan 


How would it do to mix soybeans and 
sudan grass for hay? 

This is O. K., especiaily on light soils. Use 
ten pounds of sudan grass seed and a bushel 
and a half of soybeans. Inoculate the soy- 
beans. The sudan grass helps to cure the 
beans, for it prevents the leaves matting 
together. Cut for hay when the sudan is 
pretty well headed. Tests in Wisconsin show 
that the later-maturing soybeans hold their 
leaves better than the early ones, when used 
with sudan grass. 


Area of Irregular Field 


I have a piece of ground whose sides 
measure as follows: West, 2,080 feet; 
north, 1,923 feet; east, 2,082 feet; south, 
1,874 feet. The distance from the south- 
east corner to northwest corner is 2,855 
feet. How many acres in the — ? 


This field is composed of two triangles, and 
the area of each in square feet can be deter- 
mined by the formula: Area = Square root 
of s(s-a) (s-b) (s-c), and the combined areas 
of the two triangles will be the area of the 
whole field. The letter s stands for half the 
distance around each triangle, and a, b and 
c are the three sides. » After getting the area 
in square feet, divide by 43,560, the number 
of square feet in an acre. By using a log- 
arithm table, a lot of multiplication can be 
done away with. The foregoing rule gives 
the area of any triangle, but there is a shorter 
method for right-angled triangles. 





Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. A. S. Alexander 
Horse with Stocked Leg 


I have an eight-year-old horse, and when 
I leave him in the barn any length of time 
his right hind leg swells up hard from his 
hoof to his knee. Then the hair will come 
off. Could you tell me what to do for him? 

Allow the horse a box stall when in the 
stable and do not allow him to stand for a 
single day without work or exercise. Each 
time he comes in rub the leg dry and then 
put on a flannel or derby bandage from foot 
to hock joint. If the skin still becomes sore 
saturate it every three days with a mixture 
of two ounces of flowers of sulphur and one- 
half an ounce each of oil of tar and coal-tar 
od = up in a pint of sweet oil or cotton- 

oil. 


Castration 


In castrating pigs, if only one stone is 
found what is the effect on the pig as a 
breeder, and what effect has it on the 
carcass as food? Where is the other stone 
liable to be located, and is there any way 


of removing it? When is the best time to 
do castrating, or is one time about as good 
as another? What is the cause of pigs 
dying from this operation. J. E. D. 


Where one testicle is retained in the 
abdominal cavity the boar may act and serve 
as a boar, but is sterile. The meat would 
have a rank flavor as in ordinary boars. The 
missing testicle can be located and removed 
by cutting through the fiank, as in the opera- 
‘tion of spaying the sow. It can only be done 
properly by a trained veterinarian or spe- 


_ cialist in such work. Fatalities are due to 


septic inflammation or blood poisoning. 


Cows with Sore Teats 


I- have some milk cows that have sore 
teats. I heard that pasturing on rape was 
the cause. I planted rape with the corn 


in the spring for the hogs. I have another * 


field of corn with rape. Is it safe to turn 
milk cows in it? What kind of feed is 
rape for young cattle? Will it be all right 
after it freezes? M. L. 


Rapé does cause scalding of white skin 


when the parts are exposed to the hot sun. 


after wetting. We think it more likely, 
however, that the sores on the teats are due 
to cowpox. Treat by immersing the affected 
teats for at least five minutes twice daily in a 
hot 1/1000 solution of chinosol, or in hot 
water containing all the, boric acid it will 
dissolve. Then dry gently and paint each 
sore with a saturated solution of perman- 
ganate of potash. If any sore is tardy in 
healing, apply strong iodin ointment once cr 
twice daily. Another good lotion for the 
treatment of such sores is made by mixing 
one ounce of acetate of lead, six drams of 
sulphate of zinc and one dram of carbolic 
acid in a quart of soft water. Label the 
bottle ‘‘poison’’ and shake it well before 
using. Rape is liable to taint cow's milk. 
It is better feed for sheep and hogs and is 
unfit for use when frozen._ 


Radio Questions 
Answered by Hugh Martin 
Paris for Neutrodyne Set 


I wish to build a five-tube neutrodyne. 
What make of the following apparatus 
would you use if you were building the 
set for yourself? 

Neutralizing condensers; variable con- 
densers; transformers for the radio fre- 
quency. Would vernier dials be practical 
on this set? Would one rheostat for the 
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I’ve Cut My Prices 
ON BIG VALUE 
BABY CHICKS 


H. E. Ohls 
LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 


White or Brown Leghorns $10 per 100; Buff 
Leghorns, Anconas, $11; Barred Rocks, R. 
I, Reds $12; Black Minorcas, White Rocks, 
Buff Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, $13; Golden or Silver Wyandottes, Par- 
tridge Rocks, White Orpingtons, $14; Odds 
and Ends, $8.00. 


5% DISCOUNT ON 500 OR MORE 
ORDER FROM THIS ADV. 


Address’ 
Po Yards 
e— Hatcheries, 5facc” 
Ig sere 1% am the World Dept. 


Marion, Ohio, Marshall, Mo., Ottumwa, Ia 


Squab Book FREE 


* » selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
t market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
them. in one month. We ship everywhere 
our fomows | breeding stock and Sopa Es- 

tablished rite now for big illustrated 
freebook, i licwrta Make Money vty Squabs. 

PLYM: ROCK SQU. co. 

























Hampton’ s Black Leghorn Chicks 


For delivery June oud daly, at 7 50 for 25, $6.50 for 50, 
$12.00 for 100, $55.00 for 500, $100.00 per 1,000. The famous 
Hampton Black Leghors rn ehick will please and satisfy you 
and grow into the ~ of large white you ever 
had. Order now with coh or 25% of order for early de- 
livery. Safe delivery Guaran’ anywhere East of the 

Mississippi River. Circular free. 
Pittstown, N. J. 


A. E. HAMPTON, Box J, 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 

BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1924 

Has many colored plates of fowls true to life, tells 
all about chickens, incubators, poultry houses, 

ete. Price Money back if not satisfied. 

c. c. Shoemaker, Box 1235, Freeport, ti. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Our aioe reme * Ba Quality, Vigor 
PEs 25 cists $6; 50, $157 100, $30. 
MARCY | Box a7, FREEHOLD, NEW JERS 


CHICK PRICE CU 














= ine 18th 
Genuine ‘‘Booth Quality”’ haghorss. ¥ 00-$9. Barred 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, $10. Orpi ms, $11. Wy- 


andottes, $12. Ten other breeds. Postpaid. 100% 
Alive arri Free Catalog. 
}BOOTH FARMS, Box ‘533, Clinton, Mo. 


LOOK a 100 and up. Free 
a oK! BABY with order. Postage 


CHICKS =~ “= ve ty guaran- 


Eas Stock. 


ualit; Supe reme free. 
Q is N BOB HATC elt 
BIER, OHIO 


— eae ce Member Int. Baby Chick ian 


guauty New Prices 


Prompt Free Live Delivery. Bor 190 Leahaene.| $10; Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Anconas, $1 Lt, Brahmas, 
$15; Assorted, $7.00. Free Catalog gives 

Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


WHITE LEGHORNS Wil! Make 
| ERRIS 1 ATE LEGIONS 

















GEO. B. FERRIS. 899 Umon. GRAND RAPIDS. 


CHICKS—* ,000 for ler Gone. 3 ears ¢ ex —. 


ite, B. pote and | Minoreas Iie, Bags lde, ney & Te each, 
de The Ke: 
Hatehany rhe ald saltable plant} Box 90, Richfield, Pa. 


i and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds 
Wt Weedote fs Brown Leghorns Cockerels Eiticks 


Catalog free. RIVERDALE POUL FARM, Box 465, Riverdale, N. J. 


CHi ZC UP wera 1,000 cach 


week. 14 varieties. Es emily. Free 

















Catalog. M Hatchery, Box 633, Clinton, Mo. 
S.C. Anconas 15¢ u Red and Barred 
sonage Bo Annee te mp. ES os Pe 100,” Special 
rice after June 15th. Eggs and wee of Quality. Cata- 
M's can Te ad us, 
STOVER, Box'F. J. BELLEFONTE, PA. 
. C. W. and Br. L., 10¢; B. Rocks,12c. 
3 b 5: ye Reds, tk Mixed, 7e- a “. vo 
peionr-on larye lots Order from e de 
Address J. N. Nace, Box A, Richfield, Pa. 
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radio frequency and one for the audio 
frequency be as good as one for each tube? 
J. M., New York. 

I believe you are on the wrong trail for 
building a neutrodyne set. A neutrodyne 
set can not successfully be built from various 
instruments. In other words, a neutrodyne 
set must be fitted gogether as any sensitive 
machine, such as an aeroplane or something 
like that. Therefore, I do not believe you 
will have any success building a neutrodyne 
set after the above fashion, and suggest that 
you write to all the concerns which manu- 
facture all the complete parts for these sets, 
and consider their offers for building a neu- 
trodyne set. 

Parts for No. 7 Circuit 
What parts will I need for a No. 7 circuit? 
W.O. 

The list of parts which you will require to 
build a No. 7 circuit is as follows: 

Antenna with lead-in; 23-plate variable 
condenser; tapped vario-coupler; ground 
wire with ground connection; megohm grid 
leak; .00025 mfd. mica grid condenser; tube 
and socket; rheostat; pair of headphones; 
an “A” battery; a “B”’ battery; and a .001 
mfd. mica by-pass condenser. 

The above list is complete for the single 
circuit receiver shown in diagram No. 7. 
However, the following parts will depend on 
the size tube you select. If you select a 
UV-200 or C-300 detector tube, then you will 
need one six-ohm rheostat, one 224% “B” 
battery, and a six-volt storage battery. If, 
on the other hand, you choose a Uv-201-A 
or C-301-A tube, or a UV-199 or C-299 tube 
as a detector, you will require one 30-ohm 
rheostat, and you may use a six-volt storage 
battery for the A type tube, and a‘four-volt 
storage battery for the 199 or 299 type tube, 
or you may use dry cells with either of the 
two last named tubes. With these two last 
named tubes, the ‘‘B’’ battery may be from 
221% volts to 90 volts. 

Of course, you will require a ground and 
small items, such as screws, etc., and do not, 
by any means overlook the lightning arrester. 


Dry Cells 


Can I use four dry cells each one and one- 
half volts connected so as to, give six volts 
in place of a storage battery to light a six- 
volt tube in my set? J. 7., Connecticut. 
Yes, you can use four iow cells connected 
in series to give you six volts in place of a 
storage battery, but do not forget that the 
life of dry cells is very much limited compared 
to that of a storage battery. For that reason, 
I suggest that you do not try to use them on 
a C-200 or C-300 tube, or any tube which 


. draws one ampere of current, because a set 


of dry cells would last you less than a week. 
You may not find it too expensive to use 
them on the 201-A type of tube, becafise 
such a tube only draws one-quarter of an 
ampere, and of course the batteries will last 
four times longer for one tube of that type. 





Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Sale of Cow; Breach of Warranty 


I bought a cow at auction in September, 
1923. The owner made a statement at 
the time that the cow would freshen in 
January, 1924, and the sale bill also read 
“to freshen January, 1924.” Thus far 
the cow has not freshened. Have I any 
claim against the seller? 
Minnesota. Subscriber. 


If what took place at the sale constituted 
a “warranty” that the cow sold to you would 
become fresh by a certain time, and this 
warranty has been broken, you are entitled 
to an abatement from the purchase price on 
account of such breach, or to return the cow 
and recover your money. 

The difficulty in the case is in determining 
whether what took place at the sale amounted 
to a ‘warranty,’ as that term is used in the 
law. The Uniform Sales Act, which is in 
force in Minnesota and in a good many other 
states contains the following definition of a 
warranty: 

“Any affirmation of fact or any promise 
by the seller relating to the goods is an 
express warranty, if the natural tendency of 








A Sign * " 
Times 


It tells what Brush 
users are buying. 
Whiting-Adams 
Brushes are for 
salé everywhere. 


Send forlllustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers forOver114 Years 
mA and the Largest in the World 








Chicks—Pullets 
Ss. C. White 
Leghorns 


265-331 (Pedigreed) Egg Strain 
The Best That Money 
Can Buy 
You will “coin”? money with Kertin-Quali a 


horns, recognized the world my as heavy, 
mony f in every state in the U. 8. ont te in 
ag 


and 12, 16, and 20 weeks old lets for immediate or 
future deliv very. with chick order. Big 
valuable catalog fren” 


Kerlin's Grand View Posltry form, Bes 4, Center Hall, Pa. 

















marvelous layers, 
Titustrated cata catalog Free. 


ive deliv feed, 
Silver wel Pettn Box 35, Zeeland, Mich. 





“ <am, BUY CHICKS 


A I, A RASTER IRNRNBERTE DS nh 
NOW! Lager, 8. C. rue. 
& R. C. Brown 
and S8, ¢ Butt Son $8.50. Barred 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 100, 
wi White Rocks & Wyandottes, 
C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 100, 
$12.96. Postpaid. . v7, live delivery 
aranteed, from heavy 
ying, Bars bred = Bank refer- 
ence. Free. 
THE MILLER HATCHERY, Box 27, Weyworth, ti. 
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pay 









lottes, arrival 
teed within’ 1200 ‘miles. FREE OOK. 
W. F. HILLPOT, Box 15, Frenchtown, N. J. 


HX 55 CHE 


[J Earamtoes CHE 
Cae: i 

ick shipment, na, 

Poultry Farms, 


Ship C.0.D. Delivery Guaranteed. 

ae CHICKS $' ioe . Wh. & Br. Leghorns, 9c. 

f Saft @ Bik Leg., Aneonss, 10e. Barred and White 
wy Rocks,R.C. Reds, Blk. Minoreas, 11¢, W. Wyandottes, 
Barron W. Leg.,12c. Mixed Chicks ,8c. Catalogue Free 

20th CENTURY HATCHERY, Sox £, New —— One 


s. C. Reds, Barred Rocks, 8. C ace 

and mixed chicks 7 ets. up, * Bare range sock 
and satisfaction guaranteed, free 

Cireular free. W. A. Lauver, 


CHICKS ¥,5 W Sie pa. Rocks, Ruste & t Te Bs Cir. te 
JACOB NIEMOND. Be Box oO, McAlisterville, Pa. 





















White Wyandottes. 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER. 
poe Foon Avenue, Hammonton, B. 


TURKEY cogs “EGGS: | Thousands of them, all breeris, Get our 
reduved prices, Castern Ohio Voultxy farm, Beallavilié, ON 
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56 
“I regard Lonite 
as essential in the 
modern practice 


of Preventive 
Medicine” 


O writes one of the lead- 
ing physicians of New 
York City. Why? 


For this reason: the germs 
of contagious diseases enter 
the system through the mouth 
and nose. The bacteria which 
cause pyorrhea and gum in- 
fections of every sort develop 
and multiply in the mouth. 


Zonite is the new form of 
antiseptic developed during 
the World War that saved 
hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers from amputation or 
death. Although it has more 
germ-killing power than pure 
carbolic acid, it is non-poison- 
ous, non-irritating and: may 
be used freely in the mouth or 
nasal passages. 


Zonite isn’t flavored or 
scented orcolored—but it does 
destroy germs—the germs re- 
sponsible for coughs, colds, 
influenza, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, pneumonia, etc.,—not 
to mention pyorrhea and other 
gum diseases that are sweep- 
ing the Nation like a plague. 


Ask your doctor; ask your 
dentist—about Zonite; and 
then join the millions now 
being protected by the daily 
use of this new form of anti- 
septic. 


Send for the Zonite Hand- 
book on the Use of Anti- 
septics in the Home. You will 
find it both enlightening and 
helpful. 
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such affirmation or promise is to induce the 
buyer to purchase the goods relying thereon.” 

In order, therefore, to establish a war- 
ranty, it is necessary for the buyer to prove 
that the seller or his authorized agent repre- 
sented at the sale that the cow was with 
calf, and that the buyer relied on this repre- 
sentation, rather than on his own judgment, 
in purchasing the cow; or that the contract 
contained a promise that the cow would be 
fresh by January, 1924. It would seem that 
under the circumstances stated the evidence 
would be sufficient to prove a warranty. 

The best course for thé buyer to pursue 
for his own protection in such cases is to 
exact an express promise that if the cow does 
not beeome fresh within a certain time, he 
may return her and have his money refunded. 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


A. A., N. Dak.: ‘Some kind of pimples” 
is too indefinite for me to prescribe a remedy 
for. 


N. T., Nebr.: I know nothing about the 
remedy mentioned except that if it reduces 
flesh it is not harmless. 

Mary R., Mass.: Pain in the lower 
abdomen accompanied by a discharge may 
be serious. Have an examination made at 
once. 


R. P., Pa.: A good application for feet 
that have been frost bitten may consist of 
various ingredients. One part turpentine 
and two parts melted lard is about as good as 
anything. 


N. W.,.Me.: Pain across the back on a 
level with hips may be lumbago. Try rub- 
bing with a good liniment and.take ten grains 
sodium salicylate with a drink of water after 
each meal. 


Mrs. J. V. G., lowa: For the nervousness 
when meeting people, I know of nothing 
better than asafetida pills or tablets. They 
will not harm. Get a supply of three-grain 
tablets and take one every three hours when 
needed. 


J. C. W., La.: Nasal catarrh may be 
helped by spraying with almost any of the 
petroleum base sprays that are sold for this 
purpose. Any obstruction should be re- 
moved. As to dandruff, I would suggest 
brushing the head briskly with a clean, dry 
hair-brush, daily. Wash the brush after 
using. 

Mrs. J. G., Md.: For very brittle hair 
which breaks and drops off, there must be 
some general cause. This might possibly be 
ascertained by a general poh om aon 42) of your 
blood and urine. However, in many instances 
no general cause can be found. If you can 
get bay rum and mix it with just enough 
castor-oil so that ‘the alcohol will ‘‘cut’’ the 
oil, this would be a good application. If you 
live near a city, consult a scalp specialist. 


H. G. H., Md.: There is no sure cure for 
neuritis. As you say you can not take 
strong medicines, on account of a weak 
stomach, it is hard to prescribe for you. It 
would be better to go to the physician who 
best knows your general condition and follow 
his advice. For alkaline urine, the following 
will almost always correct: Boric acid tab- 
lets, five grains each. Take one or two 
tablets, with plenty of water, after each 
meal until urine turns blue litmus paper a 
light red or salmon color. 
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Jimmie (at movie; question No. 99): 
**Ma, what became of the villain?” 
Ma (sarcastically): ‘‘He got killed 
for being too inquisitive.” 

Jimmy (after deep study): ‘What 
was it he wanted to know?” 
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the torture of tired feet / 


You know how hot, tired feet ache 
and throb, swell and even blister— 
and how such a condition robs you 
of anticipated pleasure. 


But if only you knew of what wel- 
come relief is obtained from the ap- 
plication of Absorbine, Jr.! , 


With the soothing relaxation of 
muscle tension comes a cool, com- 
fortable feeling—perfect relief. 

Try this antiseptic liniment just 
before the next big dancing event at 
which you want to appear at your best. 

At all druggists’, $1.25 or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 


urn 
Children’s burts 


“NATIONAL SERVICE” can be had without 





extra cost—‘‘ask and ye shall receive.” 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


AMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering “‘its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 


7953 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., indianapolis 












MES CO., 3932 N. Robey St., 


Corns 





Don’t risk blood poisoning by paring a 
corn. Apply Blue-jay, the scientific corm 
ender. pain will vanish instantly. 
Then the corn loosens and comes out. | 
Get Blue-jay today at your druggist. 


Blue-jay 
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Chinese Finance 


N the Flowery Kingdom, large transactions 
| are paid in gold ingots stamped with the 
names of the bankers, but the currency 
of the country consists of taels and cash, of 


fluctuating values. They 
made the tael thinner and 
thinner until a stack of 
one hundred was barely 
an inch in height. In like 
ae, manner, the common cash 
“7 which is a brass coin with 
a round, square or tri- 
angular hole in the mid- 
dle, and worth but small fractions of our 
cent, is of variable thickness. Almost any 
transaction involving such medium of ex- 
change is a puzzle in itself; for example: 
Suppose eleven coins with round holes 
are worth 15 bits, while eleven square ones 
are worth 16 bits, and eleven of triangular 
shape are worth 17 bits. Who can tell how 
many square, round or triangular pieces of 
cash little Ting Ling will have to pa a 
merchant for articles he has just purchased 
for eleven bits? 


A Charade 


Complete, I’m an Eastern trading mart 

Curtail, and of poems I form a part; 

Again curtail, and you'll quickly see 

Affected phrases and tones in me; 

Curtail once more, and I stand revealed 

A word that to failure will never yield 
What is the word? 





Hunting a 


. > \ 
Saurvan Hm ‘ 
Spell out the names 


of the little objects. 
Then add and sub- 
tract as indicated by 
the signs and result- 
ing letters will spell 
the name of a fero- 
cious saurian. 


Kindergarten Algebra 


Said the pedagogue: 

“Since A minus B equals 4, and A divided 
by B also equals 4, who can tell me the values 
of A and B?¥ 


Young Wits Win 


When we reached the fork of the roads that 
led to Norristown and Morristown, there lay 
the sign-post, uprooted and cast into the 
middle of the road, with its three sign- 
boards intact, but pointing toward Mother 
Earth and the Sky. Now, it was an even 
gamble with us as to which was the Norris- 
town and which the Morristown road, until 
a bright youngster in the party showed us 
how to prove from the fallen post which road 
was which, beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
So simple was the boy’s demonstration that 
i had to laugh at the stupidity of the rest 
of us. 

Can you figure out the lad’s simple method 
of putting us on the right road? 


ANSWERS TO MAY PUZZLES 


Adding a vowel: The completed sentence is 
ALAS AARON ALWAYS ARGUES. 


Matrimonial scales: The answer that meets 
the conditions is: Kitty weighed 122 pounds, 
Nellie 132 pounds, Minnie 142 pounds. As 
Brown weighed the same as his bride, we 
will pair him with Kitty. Jones, weighing 
198 pounds, was Nellie’s choice, while 
Robinson, weighing 284 pounds, must have 
led Minnie to the altar. 


Three men and a tandem: Tom and Harry 
rode the tandem for a Gihenes of 30 miles, 
while Dick walked 6 miles. At this point 
Harry continued his journey afoot, and 
Tom returned toward the a s.appegaching Dick. 
They met at a point 10 miles from Quogue, 
since at their respective speeds, Tom racing 
at 20 miles per hour, would go 20 of the 
intervening miles. In the meantime Harry 
had proceeded 5 Be toward Montauk. 





: Tom and Dick then raced toward Montauk, 


and covered the distance, 334% miles, in 
the same time that Harry went 814 miles, 


Nuts To Crack 


me Sam Hi 























so the three men reached Montauk simul- 
taneously, having been 4 hours and 10 min- 
utes on the road. 


Removing a letter: Reel, Brass, Pear, 
Chart, Writ, Brand. 





Canning with a Pressure 
Cooker 


Continued from page 44 


sameios am glass jars from the cooker, cover at 
once with a light warm cloth. The jars are 
so hot, that a slight draft may break or 
crack them. Glass jars should be labeled, 
wrapped in paper to keep out light and 
prevent bleaching or fading. Tin cans should 
be labeled. Store in a cool dry place. 





Home Canning Guide 


For/use with one-period cold-pack method. 


1. See that water, heat, and all equipment 
are ready before starting. 
2. —_ a and test jars and other con- 


3. Select. only fresh, firm, sound products. 
4. Clean, grade, pare, slice, or otherwise pre- 
pare fruit or vegetables. 


57 


5. Scald or blanch. 
6. Dip quickly into cold water. (Omit 5 and 
6 for soft fruits and berries.) 

. Pack at once in hot clean containers. 

8. Pour over fruit boiling water or hot thin 
sirup; over vegetables, pour boiling 
water, and add one teaspoonful of salt 
per quart. 

9. Wipe around top of jars with clean cloth 
before placing rubber. 

10. Place scalded rubber and cap in position 
at once. 

11. Partially tighten tops on jars; seal tin 
cans completely. 

12. Sterilize required time; count time when 
water begins to jump. 

13. Remove from canner; seal completely; 
invert to test for leaks. 

14. Cool glass jars as quickly as possible, 
avoid drafts; plunge tin containers into 
cold water to cool. 

15. Label, wrap, and store in cool dry place 
for winter use. 





Jack’s Adventures 
Continued from puge 53 


“Yes, John, I have his wife selected. 
Aa Trumbull will make him an excellent 
wife 

“That baby-faced wax doll!’ Big John 
exploded. ‘‘Why, she hasn't two ounces of 
brains!”’ 

“John Allen!” expostulated his wife. ‘‘She 
is a dear, wonderful girl.”’ 

‘“‘Wonderful! Yes, wonderful because old 
‘doughhead’ Trumbull has seven figures in 
his bank-book! Pouf!’’ Big John called for 
his hat and cane, went out, shutting the door 
impressively behind him. 

To be concluded in July 








Philadelphia 
SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


FORD 


Atwater Kent Ig- 

nition, Type LA, is 
scientifically de- 

signed to develop 

the highest effi- 

ciency of the Ford 

\ motor. It is made 

with the same pre- 

cision observed by 

Atwater Kent in the manu- 
facture of electric equipment 
for the more expensive cars. 


pe ole a ns $7 082 
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Unlimited Bacties 


There is no limit to the times you may apply to 
National Service for help as long as you or your 
family belong to Our Folks. 


cite ter, for Prse. < Guide 
ATENTS. iviiwtiOn BEAR” oad 
Sue Sees Sete. See model or sketch of in- 
vention for Instructions. 


free Examination 
VICTOR J. EVANS & C0., washington, 
BEES Uatstaw ‘sur SUPPL MGENCY, Clarion, Mich Mick. 














Make Your Car 
Two Cars in One! 


The Ruckstell Azle 

P ower is revolutionizing the 
performance of light cars and 
trucks. Simply move the 
lever and you go through 
> the muddiest roads; climb 








stubborn hills on high 
gear; negotiate congest- 
ge eitraffic. Fortracks 
it insures “getting 
ay there” and back 
quicker, with 
practically 
\\d double load 
lever again capacity. 
and you have a Incr 
speedy car or 
truck for city driv- 
ing or delivery or 
level country highway 
driving. Thousands of . 
farmers everywhere say 
the Ruckstell Axle saves half 
time in getting to town and 
back home, Noiselessin operation, 
The sensation of the vn world, 
the ke it t 
setae dese? for PRE DEMON. 
STRATION, or mail direct to us for Free 
Book! Prices, etc. Ruckstell perform- 
ance surprise you. 
Ruckstell Sales and M Co. 
Desk 36-A Kansas City, 


t This coupon good for Free Dem- 
onstration of the Ruckstell Axle at 
nearest Dealer, or for Free Book- 
let giving full particulars. Desk 
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this page is at Tujunga, Calif. 

places would build such fountains, they 
would not only add to the beauty of the place 
but be a great help to the horsemen. 


fk artistic drinking fountain shown on 


Advice to a hen: 
butcher away. 
dinner-bell needs a 


A hog that needs a 


veterinarian. 


If more 


An egg every day keeps the 


That's not only clever, but true. 


“ODD. 


PF GeoCilett eyiney 


7) 


In burning rubbish out of doors, 
fires a safe distance from buildings, and never 


light fires on windy days. Two serious fires 
were recently started in our neighborhood by 
burning brush. C. P. 8. 


In a cemetery in Cleveland, O., is to be seen 


an interesting scientifie phenomenon which, as 


yet, has not been explained. In this cemetery 
are fifty-five curved stones, fifty of them curv- 
ing to the west and five to the east. A few of 


keep the 


cost of $15 in cash and his own labor. 
The tractor is mounted on a wooden frame 
that Bartlett built. The gear is from a worn- 
out pump.” It runs on the wheels of an old 
automobile stripped to)the rims. Gn one set of 
wheels, he fastened outer rims from wheels that 
some time in history had done duty on a mower; 
this paid, giving him the traction required. 


Mrs. M. K. Grant, of Wilmington, Del., 
gives an annual party in honor of the birth- 











The curved headstones 


A manure spreader that spreads too much, 
spreads too little. Manure is entirely too 
valuable to waste. Give your spreader the 
once-over. 


An anemic, thin mosquito thought beef ex- 
tract would be good, 

So he nipped away at Mooley in an optimistic 
mood; 

By and by old patient Mooley wearied of his 
boresome wail, 

So she switched him into glory with her long, 
red, bushy tail! 


Mosquitoes are a nuisance. On that we are 
unanimous. In California they put Gambusia 
minnows into irrigation ditches, ponds and 
lakes, to destroy mosquitoes at their breeding 
places. The minnows have thrived so well 
and their success has been so great, that many 
other sections of the country are asking for 
plantings. The little mosquito destroyers 
multiply with amazing rapidity, it is said. 
Since irrigation became common in this section 
mosquitoes became a nuisance and the Oro- 
ville Mosquito Abatement District was formed. 
The district planted the minnows. Good luck 
to them! 


How are plants pollinated? We knew, 
Theresa, you would ask that question some 
day, so we're prepared. There are seven main 
agencies by which plants are pollinated, 
namely: Wind and gravity, water, insects, 
man, special devices and _self-pollinating 
agencies or cleistogamous flowers. 

The wind carries the pollen and at length, 
it falls, due to gravity. Water, in the case of 
water plants, carries the pollen from plant to 
plant. Insects are great pollen carriers. They 
pass from flower to flower in search of nectar, 
and carry away pollen upon their bodies. 
When they visit the next flower, some of the 
pollen is accidentally rubbed off, and thus the 
flower is pollinated. Man may bring about 
pollination by artificial means. He merely 
transfers the pollen from the plant where it is 
born to the plant where it is wanted. This 
is done, usually, in the greenhouses or upon 
special plants. In some plants there are special 
devices for the explosion of the pollen con- 
tainers which throw the pollen out to other 
flowers. Self-pollinating or cleistogamous 
flowers are those that never open and must be 
self-pollinated. That is, the flower can fer- 
tilize itself and does not need pollen from an- 
other flower. Now, Theresa, run us down to 
the station for our new radio. 








This artistic fountain is well worth copying 


these are shown in the picture. These stones 
are marble and about two inches thick. Who, 
of the readers of The Farm Journal, will 
venture an explanation of this curiosity? 


From the wreck of a small obsolete auto- 
mobile, R. H. Bartlett, of California, a street 
railway motorman who also owns and operates 
a farm, has built a home-made tractor at a 


The horse that had a party 


day of her family horse. At a recent cele- 
bration a luncheon was served and an orchestra 
furnished the music. This animal, a roan 
gelding, with a trotting record of 2.23%, has 
been in the possession of the Grant family since 
it was acolt. Prince Grant shared in the cele- 
bration to the extent of eating four plates of 
ice-cream, six pieces of cake, and a box of 
sandy. He was gaily decorated with ribbons. 





i: the Crow Goal or Bad? 


$250 1 in cash prizes for the best records 











RIENDSof the crow had better get busy 
and send in their reports, asthe majority of 
reports received have been against the crow. 
Remember we want facts, and a letter 
should accompany each report, giving full 
details of what the crow is doing or has done 
on your farm. 
The contest will end September 1, 
Judges will be announced later. 
The first prize is to be fifty dollars ($50); 


1924. 


Name 





Address in full ct One 





Occupation 





If farmer, how many acres in farm?____ 
Do crows damage your farm crops?____ 
Do crows destroy your poultry?____— 


Do crows destroy your young animals?___ 


Do crows injure your song birds? 








the second prize, thirty dollars ($30); third 
prize, twenty dollars ($20); the next ten, ten 
dollars ($10) each, and the next ten, a 
prize of five dollars ($5) each. This will 
make twenty-three (23) prizes to be awarded. 
The following is the form in which your 
report must be made out, and the prizes 
will be awarded for the fulness, clearness, 
accuracy, and real value of the information 
given in the reports: 


Do crows injure your game birds?___»{__> 


Do crows injure your insectivorous birds?__ 


What good have you seen the crow do? State 
specific instances to show the damage or 
good done by crows 








If you have photographs or snapshots of 
crows or any other predatory vermin 
carrying on their work of destruction, 
send them along. 

How many crows do you have about your 
farm? Many? Some? Very 
few? 

Have you killed any crows during the last 
year? How many?____How? 

Send to Crow Contest Editor, The Farm 

Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia. 
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Pattern 


Always Look 
for this Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed 
Congoleum and that is Gold-Seal 
Congoleum, identified by the Gold 
Seal shown above. The Gold Seal 
{printed in dark green on a gold 
background) is pasted on the face 
of every guaranteed Congoleum Rug. 
It protects you against substitutes. 

ConGoLEUuM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Minneapolis Chicago 
San Francisco Kansas City Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


CONGOLEUM CO, OF CANADA, Ltd... Montreal 





Pattern No. 386 



























**That rug’s as neat and 


pretty as a new penny!” 


Gold 


And how easy it is to keep a ¢2,; Congoleum 
Rug spotlessly clean and bright! 


The men folks and children may tramp 
through—rain or shine—bringing in dust or 
mud at every step. But you won’t mind, for a 
few strokes of a damp mop will make your 
Congoleum Rug as fresh and bright as when new. 


The firm, smooth, sanitary surface is absolutely 
waterproof and surprisingly wear-resisting. And 
these seamless rugs require no fastening. 

For every room in your home, you can find a 
Congoleum design that is particularly appro- 
priate. You must see the actual rugs to fully 
appreciate them. You must use them to know 
what freedom from sweeping really means. 


Popular Sizes— Low Prices 
6 x 9 fr. $ 9.00 Pattern No. 386(shown 1% x 3 ft. $ .60 


hie x 7 ft. 11.25 below) is made in all 3 x3 ft. 1.40 
a ee tt. 13.50 sizes. Theother patterns :  f 1.95 
9 x10% ft. 15.75 — illustrated are made in 3 x 4% ft. 1.95 


9 x12 fr. 18.00 the five large sizes only. 3 x 6 ft. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
ississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 
































